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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 4, 





Tue spring, so far, has been remarkably mildjand 
pleasant. A gentleman near New York, writes that 
he was plowing the first week in February. He is 
now (March 10th) busy at work preparing the land for 
onions and other crops. The season there is at least 
three weeks earlier than with us. 


S, » |. A farmer in Niagara county wrote me a few days 
. since, asking if the “ pea-vine clover” was better for 

"t pasture as well as for plowing under as a grass crop 
| to enrich the land, than the small kind of clover, 
a I should myself like more jnformation on this sub- 
“ss ject. I donot know whether it is a distinct variety 
ornot, Our agricultural authorities say little or 

t. nothing on the point. FLINT, in his excellent work 


on “ Grasses and Forage Plants,” does not allude to 
itat all. Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, one 

of the best and latest works we have—containing 

_ ygover 2000 pages, filled with the most reliable infor- 
Mpaiiee—eays nothing about it. Ican find no al- 
lusion to it in Loudon’s Encylopedia of Agriculture, 
and it is not worth while to examine other works, 

' for nearly all our modern writers derive their infor- 





mation from him. . 
But there 7s such a as late or large clover, or 
as my friend froni"Nisgaa county calls it, “ peg-vine 





dover.” It is grown to some extent in this vicinity, 
gat will unquestionably produce more fodder than the 


veg _ red clover. For plowing under as manure it 
’ ; ig also superior. The only*drawback is the difficulty 
of g@tting the seed. I suppose, ripening later, it 
wy ‘F does nof"yield so much seed, or ps is more 
~ liable to nas I wish some of the readers of the 
AGenesee Fa would write a good article on the 

' subject. pommt 
\ Asa general rule, those farmers are most success- 
m fal who ke@p on the even tenor. of their way. If 
my * you are raising horges, do hot give it yp. The pros- 
pects in the future are at least as good as in tho past. 
m) ' 2 If you are raising cattle do not abandon the business 



























not give it up because, for the moment, some othe 
branch appears to offer greater or more posite 
profit, ; 


I was talking toa cavalry officer a short time since, 
in regard to the supply of horses. He said that » ae 
when he first, entered the army oss of horses | 
was frightful. * This he attributed ‘PMMficipally to ex- 
posure, neglect and bad treatment, There has been, 
however, much improvement in the treatment of our » . 
army horses, and the fatality is by no meansasgreat ~ & 
as it was. Still the demand for horses is quite large,“ 
and I notice that the editor of the American Stock 
Journal thinks that if the wiicontinues another 
year weshall be obliged to resoxt to foreign countries 
for a supply. I think men will be scarcer than 
horses. The number of horses in the United States 
in proportion to population is greater than in any 
other country, and I do not think the government 
will experience any great, trouble in finding all 
that are required for army purposes. - There can be 
no doubt, however, that if the war continues horses 
will advance in price, but whether it will pay farm- 
ers to rush into the business of raising col ige@tne- 
what doubtful, as by the time the horses ready 
the demand will probably be less than at prpsent. 


In everything that relates,to the mechani 
tions of Agriculture the United Sta 1 o 
by comparison with any other nation. The same 
true in regard to. the amount of grain, meat and 
other products obtained from a given amount of la- 
bor. In no other qountry does the husbandman meet 
wih a more bountiful return for the labor expended. 
But while this is true, our agriculture is, in very 
many respects, sadly deficient. “The av 
yield of our crops is very low. This twrontag 
several causes, prominent among which stand the 
two facts which give color to American agriculture, 
cheap lard and HIGH LABOR. 

We have extended our labor over too great a 
surface. Owing to the increase of population, our 
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benefit of this advance. The tendency of this 
speculative feeling is not favorable to agricultural 
improvement. The farmer holds more land than he 
has capital to cultivate to the best advantage, and 
the feeling that he may sell at any time checks the 
desire that every real farmer feels to make perma- 
nent improvents on his farm. 


I ‘Yeceived to-day, from’ Mr. W. L. Bradley of 
Boston, a barrel of his “ Patent Tobacco Fertilizer,” 
with"a request that I give it a trial. I do not pro- 
pos® to raise any tobacco, but will use it on other 
crops. Mr. B. publishes a pamphlet on Tobacco 
Culture, with testimonials from several well known 
tobaceg growers who used his fertilizer last year. 
Thos@ interested in the matter can obtain this 
pamphlet free by writing to Mr. Bradley at Boston. 
Mr. Bradley also manufactures Coe’s Superphosphate 
of Lime, which I know to be a good article. I in- 
tend to use two tons of it this season. 








No crop paid so well last year as onions, The 

crop was large, but the demand for the army is so 
great that high prices were obtained. The demand 
is likely to continue, and there will undoubtedly be 
an unusually large breadth pf land sown the present 
spring. : 
A gentleman in Washington wrote me to-day, ask- 
ing for information in regard to the best varieties 
and the best method of cultivating onions. Not 
having had much experience in raising the crop for 
market purposes, I asked one of our most success- 
ful onion growers to write an article on the subject 
for the Farmer. ‘He referred me to a Prize Essay 
written for the Transactions of the Queens County 
(N. Y.) Agricultural Society, by D. K. Youngs of 
Lecust Valley, and which he said was better than 
anything he could write on the subject. Mr. Young 
says the best variety for the main crop is the red, 
globe-shaped onion. The earliest variety is the flat, 
or “Cracker onion,” which ripens three weeks or a 
month earliemjthan the late red onion. There is a 
variety which comes to maturity between these two, 
but he does not give the name.. Large cultivators 
sow these three varieties in the proportion of one 
acre of the first early, two acres of the second early 
and five acres of the late. « 

I always supposed onions liked a rather stiff loam 
—or what we usually denominate a good wheat soil, 
but Mr. Young says that though onions may be 
grown from seed on most kinds of soil, he prefers 
“an easy working sandy loam, such as is not 
liable to bake, and free from stones.” “In order to 
insure a crop the first year,” he says, “ it should 
have been well manured and kept clean for one or 
two previous seasons.” ; 

The ground should be liberally dressed with well 
rotted manure. This should not be plowed in deep, 








but be thoroughly incorporated with about five 
inches of the surface soil. Mr. Young says the rooty 
of onion& penetrate to the depth of fourteen inches 
or more, and ,he recommends the use ‘of the subsoil 
plow to deepen the soil. 

“ As it is highiy, desirable to plant early, plow as 
soon as the state of the ground will perniit, and 
harrow thoreughly ; use a brush harrow to break the 
lumps and smooth the harrow marks ; lay off in beds 
twenty-five yards wide and rake even and fine, Thig 
last ig very important. 

“If the objéct is to raise only barrel or bushe 
onions, the bedsshould be marked for rows thirteen 
inches apart, with any instrument at hand. A rude 
and cheap, but convenient marker is made of pine 4| 
plank two by three inches, with pins six inches long 
inserted thirteen inches apart.” 

Four pounds of seed will be sufficient for an ger. 
This will give about.ten seeds to the foot. Drill jn 
the seed about half an inch deep, and then roll the 
land with a light garden roller to leave the Surfaes 
as smooth as possible for the first hoeing. 

“ As soon as the rows can be traced, work out with 
a skuffle hoe, and commence weeding a few days 
after, or as soon as any can be found in the rows, To 
keep’ the beds at all times clean, which is by 
far the cheapest and Best way, this should be rm 
peated about every ten days, till the tops begin to 
fall, which will require one tolerably active man to 
a moderately weedy acre.” 

The labor of harvesting and drying is by no means 
inconsiderable. Mr. Young recommends the erection 
of a house on purpose for the latter process. This 
of course is only necessary when onions are raised on 
an extensive scale. 

Mr. Young does not give the yield per acre, but! 
suppose from four to five hundred bushels per acre 
is a good crop. At one dollar per bushel, orevenat | 
half a dollar, the profits must be large. I see that 
onions are now worth ovéftwo dollars a bushel ia 
New York. 

Mr. Young is going to sow seventeen acres of onions 
thisspring. He says, in a private letter to a frieng in 
this county, that he will put on these seventeen 
acres New York stable manure, at a cost of 1,400 
delivered atghe wharf near his farm. iis is over 
$82 per acre for manure, besides drawing and spread 
ing. i 
If I was going into onion raising, I would u% 
artificial manure, such as guano, superphosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia, &c. They are fnge from weeds, 
and $15 per acre would give a liberal dressing. 













. 





About a year ago I wrote an afticle on “ Feeding 
Cattle and Sheep” for the Report of the Department ” 
of Agriculture. I desired to make as good a show 
possible in favor of fattening cattle, but was obli 
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toadmit that the profits are not very large. In fact, if 
we leave out the value of the manure, andallow noth- 
ing for the increased value of fat over lean beef, it is 
impossible to see how money can be made by feed- 
ing cattle in winter. 

Taking the average results of the most reliable 
experiments on feeding cattle, where we have good 
breeds, good yards and sheds, and the best of atten- 
tion, a bullock will eat 100 lbs. of hay and a bushel of} 
corn per week, and will gain 10 Ibs. In five months 
he would eat one ton of hay and 20 bushels of corn. 
Estimating the hay at $10 per ton and the corn at 
60 cents per bushel, the food consumed in the twenty 
weeks would cost $22.00. In return for this we have 
200 Ibs. of beef, worth say eight cents per Ib., or 
$16.00. In other words the food will cost $6 more 
than what we can get for the increase in beef. As 
an offset to this loss we have the manure. 

One would think this was not by any means 
an overdrawn statement of the profits of 
feeding cattle in winter, but Soron Rosin- 
sox, of the New York Tribune, says in the 
last number of that paper that there is a “vital 
etor” in the above estimate—that “the gain is 
gross and not net weight, and nowhere in this coun- 
try are bullocks worth 8 cents per Ib., live weight. 
The average on the farm is not 4 cents.” 

The whole question turns on what the increase of 
the animal consists of. If it is principally bone, 
hair, horn, or offal of any kind, it would be worth 
very little, and if the proportion of these substances 
was as large in the increase as in the animal itself it 
should, as Mr. Rosrnson says, be estimated as 
gross and not net weight. Butis this the case ? Mr. 
Lawes and Dr. Gilbert analyzed several animals for 
the purpose (among other things) of determining 
this very point. They killed a calf and ascertained 
how much bone, offal, fat, meat, water, &c., &., it 
contained, as well as the amount of nitrogen, 
potash, &. They also killed a “ half-fat” ox, a 
“fat” and a “ very fat” one, and were thus enabled 
to ascertain the nature of the increase. They experi- 
mented on a great many cattle, sheep and pigs. Their 
plan was to select two as near the same weight and 


think, have been a “ vital error” to have estimated 
the increase of an animal at the same price per lb 
as the entire animal with all its bone, hair, hoof and 


matters. It consists principally of fat and flesh— 
and that of the very highest quality. 

What is the composition of a bullock as it stands? 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert analyzed eight bullocks 
which were “ half-fat,” “fat” and “very fat.” The 
average composition of these eight bullocks, calew 
lated on “ fasted live-weight,” was as follows : 





WiRin1n 6400s crascesbance sesqnsasbcessnecetes Cr per cent 
Dry Nitrogenous Compounds, pid 
Mineral Matter,..........0..ceccces ob = 4 os bad 
Contents of Stomach and Intestines,......... 6.26 “ e 
WR occ ccccccccccsvcesesdoeguuscese decd’ Sy *:*% 
100.00 


The increase contains as much again fat as the 
gross animal, and only half as much water and 
mineral matter. 

I think the increase is worth more than the same 
weight of carcass. The average composition of the 
carcasses of the above eight bullocks, including 
kidney fat, &c., was as follows : 





i iictadthbnsensniveaninales edeindniaal 86.50 per cent. 

Dry Nitr © | Rae otic 1330 “ 

SI co-star cenentrec os $75“ « 

Weliidvesscowsllickasstdinne cedetbaiuatitaiiadl 445% « 
100.00 


These figures embody the result of years of labo 
rious and careful investigation. They undoubtedly 
approximate closely to the truth. They show that 
our butchers are wise in. paying more for fat cattle 
than for lean or half-fat ones. 





I received a letter to-day from Mr. P. Manny of 
Freeport, Ill., the inventor of the Manny Reaper. 
He says: “ Allow me to make an inquiry in regard to 
a Wheat Growers’ Convention, of which I have un- 
derstood you were President. Is there such an or- 
ganization, and has it held a convention ?” 

Mr. Manny evidently refers to the “ International 
Wheat Show” held at Rochester last year. The 
object was to bring together some of the best 
varieties of wheat from different sections of the 
United States and Canada. Large premiums were 
offered and we had some excellent samples of wheat, 


condition as possible, kill one and analyze it and | but not as many as was anticipated: I hope we shall 


fat the other for five or six months; ascertain how 
much it had increased in weight, and then by killing 
and analyzing it, determine what the increase con- 
sisted of. As the result of their experiments they 
found that the increase of a bullock for at least five 
or six months before it was killed, consisted of : 


ay y Mt,...0..... Gosipsi wredccccvsceseces - per cent, 

'y Nitrogenous Recemecessscesece pad el 

Mineral Matter, . is apelg G++ 0--ecceeccercees | ae 
BREE, 000 0000s ccRBaditind see cccccccscccccces _——* © 


Now, does any one suppose that 8 cents per Ib. is 


have another show this season. Mr. Manny says : 
“If you have such an organization started I hope you 
will not let it fail. I believe great benefit may “re 
sult from it. I will contribute my mite towards sus- 
taining it. Iwill give two of my best machines ; one 


the quality of fall wheat, and one for the greatest 


improvement in the quality of spring wheat.” This 
is a liberal offer, and I hope it will attract the notice 
it deserves. 








too high an estimate forsuch meat? It would, I 


A short time ago’a gentleman in this State, wrote 
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other offal. The increase contains very little of these. 


for the greatest improvement made by cultivation in — 
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te objecting to the space devoted in the Furmer 
to the cultivation of tobacco. On the other hand 
a Canadian farmer writes me this morning as fol- 
lows : 

“ Have you nothing to say on the subject of tobacco ? 
If yourself or some of your correspondents do not write 
or preach on the text soon, I shall be compelled todo 
so in my own defense. The article is becoming 
rather extensively grown in this locality, and i# can 
bé grown successfully. What we are most at a loss 
for, is how to cure it. Iam a grower ona small 
scale myself, and am quite satisfied that an article 
can be produced here that will compare favorably 
with that which is imported.” 

There can be no doubt that at present prices tobac- 
co can be grown with much profit. Those who wish 
for information in regard to its cultivation will find 
it in the last volume of the Genesee Farmer. 





“Shall we Keep Sheep or Cows?” was the head- 
ing of an article I wrote in the Genesee Farmer for 
March, 1863. I advised farmers to pay more atten- 
tion to darying. Everybody was rushing into sheep 
raising, while cows were comparatively neglected : 
and the result has been as I predicted. 

Sheep are now lower and cows much higher than 
they were a year ago. It is difficult to get good cows 
@ any price. Butter is worth 35 cents at retail in 
the city, and one of the most prominent buyers told 
a friend of mine yesterday, that he thought it would 
goup to 50 cents per pound before spring butter 
came in. Choice Orange county butter sold, last 
week, in New York, at wholesale, for 48 cents per 
pound! The numerous “Cheese Factories ” estab- 
lished in the dairy districts of the State are causing 
many who have hitherto confined themselves to the 
production of butter, to sell their milk. The result 
will be the increased production of cheese and a con- 
sequent reduction in the amount of butter. In the 
southern tier counties in this State, where butter 
has been almost exclusively manufactured, “ Cheese 
Factories ” are being erected. A friend of mine in 
Chemung county, recently sold his farm for $100 per 
acre to a company who propose to erect one of these 
“ cheese factories.” As soon as the war ends, and 
gold falls to its par value, these cheese factories will 
see “hard times.” Cheese is now worth 16 cents 
per pound. But with gold at 160, this 16 cents is 
only equal to 10 cents. The extra 6 cents a pound 
is entirely fictitious. It is amusing to hear the present 
high price of cheese ascribed to the improvement 
which has been made in the quality of the cheese. 
It is due simply to the fact that the cheese is sent to 
Europe and gold is obtained for it, and 10 cents of 
gold is equal to 16 cents of our paper money. The 
same is true in regard to butter—and of every thing 
else that we export. We get gold for it ; and the 





higher the price of gold, the higher the price of pro 
duce. Cheese will continue high as long as gold is 
at a premium, but I think butter will be proportion. 
ately higher than cheese, because many who hare 
hitherto made butter will go into the cheege busi- 
ness, 





I made some such remarks as the above to Mp 
Davis, who has a farm of 190 acres four miles west 
of here. “Sheep will pay as well as cows,” said he, 
“and I hate to milk cows.” A year ago last fa] 
he had a flock of 240 sheep. He sold 50 wethers iy 
January at $5.00 a head, and if he had kept them 
two weeks longer could have got $7.00. He raised 
205 lambs in the spring. The wool and what lambs 
he sold brought $1100, and he had a flock of 211 
sheep left in the fall. In other words, his flock paid 
him over $1000 during the year. 





Mr. Davis is in the habit of raising oats and peas, 
sown together, for his sheep, and likes them very 
much. He formerly raised Hungarian grass and 
thought it excellent. He got 16 loads of hay from 4 
acres of land, sownin June. But oats and peas he 
thinks will do even better than this. He sows two 
bushels of peas and one bushel of oats on an acre, 
but thinks heavier seeding would be better. A neigh 
bor of his sowed four bushels of this mixture to the 
acre, and as he worked the farm on shares, he had to 
thresh out the crop. (Generally the crop is fed out 
without threshing.) The yield in this case was % 
bushels per acre ! ‘ 

There is nothing that sheep like better than oats 
and peas in the straw. They wiil not touch Hun 
garian grass as long as they can get the oats and 
peas. 

I asked Mr, Davis what I had better do with the 
south lot this spring. It is rather low land, covered - 
with a thick sod of coarse grass. I intend to drain 
it, but have hardly time this spring. Hungarian 
grass, he thinks, would not do well on so tough a 
sod. Neither would oats and peas. He thinks I 
had better sow it to oats alone: Sow pretty thick, 
say at least three bushels per acre, and if they do 
not ripen very well, they can be cut green, and will 
make excellent fodder. I have not much faith in any 
land that needs draining producing a good crop of 
anything till it is drained. 








The Secretary of the Rochester Brick and Tile 
Manufacturing Company remarked to me the other 
day, that there would be few tiles sold this year, 26 
labor was so high that farmers could not afford to 
drain their land. When you have to pay $20 4 
month and board, it will not pay to make many 
permanent improvements. We shall have to wait 
till these troublous times are past, But if the war 
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ghould close to-day there would still be a great de- 
mend for labor. 


“Beef is wicked,” said an old farmer to me last 
week. Those who have to buy it at present prices 
will agree with him. The butchers charge 18 cents 
per pound for beef steak in the city. Last week, 
beef cattle, in New York, sold for 17 cents per pound ! 
—the highest price ever before obtained in this 
country. There was a panicin the market. It was 
thought that there was great danger of a beef 
famine. The butchers sent men west to buy cattle, 
and the result was that the market this week (March 
16,) was overstocked, and prices fell two cents per 
pound! Many cattle were sold at from $10 to $20 
a head less than they would have brought the 
woek before. Working oxen sold-at $160 per pair, 
that would have brought $190 to $200 last week. In 
some instances the fall was equal to $25 per 
head. The New Yorkers are a queer people! They 
gadly want a balance wheel. There is no necessity 
for these ups and downs in prices. Beef is down 
this week two cents per pound, and butter up 
aight cents! Next week butter will be down and 
beef up: and so we go! 

Sheep, as well as cattle, were largely in exces3 of 
the requirements of the market this week. The 
Tribune says: “We have never known as many 
sheep on sale in one day in March as were in market 
on Monday, and we have never seen drovers when 
they felt more as though they were about to be 
slatghtered.” Fat sheep have certainly not advanced 
so far this spring as much as was expected. Mutton 
brings a fair price, but is still very much lower than 
beef. It sells for 8 cents per lb. by the carcass in 
New York. The great depreciation, as compared 
with this time last year, is in the price of pelts. 
They now bring only $3.00 to $3.50, against $4.00 
to $5.50 at this time last year. 

In the market report of the Genesee Furmer for 
April, 1863, speaking of the New York market, it is 
said: “Sheep are again higher—higher than ever 
before known in this country. They sell for double 
what they did a year ago. They are worth from 9 
to 10 cents per Ib. live weight, and 11 cents is talked 
of! Spring dambs have sold as high as 25 cents a lb. 
for the meat.” Now Sheep are quoted at 7 to814 
cents per Ib. live weight, and lambs 8 to 8 1-2 cents. 
This is certainly a great falling off in the price of 
sheep, but nothing more than what was predicted in 
the Furmer a year ago. 

TE Hor Crop.—The Inspector General of hops 
Teports the following as theamount of hops inspected 
in Massachusetts during the past year: First sort 518 
bales, 97,800 Ibs. ; second sort 32 bales, 5,756 Ibs. ; 
refuse 30 bales, 5,749 lbs.; total 580 bales, 109,308 


Tbs. In 1862 the amount inspected was 819 bales, 
57,410 Ibs. , 

















FARM WORK FOR APRIL, 


FENCEs.—One of the earliest tasks that can claim 
the farmer's attention is repairing fences. Systematic 
managers, whose farms are divided by common rail 
structures, after having determined about how long 
they will continue, say six years, divide their 
whole farm into six parts, and repaira sixth eaéh 
year—this keeps all in good order without further 
trouble, and without having too much to attend to 
one season, and but little another. Board fences 
should be annually examined throughout their whole 
length, and loose boards nailed tight. New board 
fences should never be battened on the face or joints 
over the posts, as the practice tends to cause decay ; 
but in the course of 15 or 20 years, when the ends 
begin to rot and become loosened, battens will secure 
and make them strong for several years longer. If 
farmers are able to replace their old worm fences 
with post and rail, board or stone fences, they should 
begin on one side and construct a certain amount 
each year, keeping a register of the same. Then, in 
future years, when repairs are needed, they can go 
through the same way and in the same number of 
years, 

MEADOWs—As soon as these are dry eropgh to 
bear feet without injury to the turf, they shdwld be 
carefully picked of all loose projecting stones, which 
might injure a mowing machine, and then well 
rolled so as to make the surface as smooth and 
perfect as possible. Stumps should be dug or pulled 
out, accidental brush or other rubbish removed, and 





smal} hillocks leveled down. The farmer who has + 


seen a mowing machine broken, at a cost of five dok 
lars, and a delay of a day, by a stone that might 
have been removed in five minutes, will appreciate 
the importance, comfort and economy of a smooth 
surface. There is some satisfaction in the reflection 
that new farm machinery is going to compel the 
adoption of a smoother and more perfect kind of 
farming. 

Much is lost by the imperfect, thin and uneven 
seeding of meadows. Bare spots and thin grass, 
amounting as they very often do to one-fourth of the 
whole surface, would make a total loss of five acres 
in every twenty-acre meadow. Sometimes the loss 
amounts to much more. The importance of thick 
and even seeding is not sufficiently appreciated. Thin 
or bare patches in existing meadows may be covered 
with grass by running over the meadow with a fine- 
tooth harrow the first day the surface is dry, then 


sowing a mixture of clover and timothy, and, 


rolling the seed im. If the meadow has been top. 
dressed with fine manure in autumn or winter, the 
harrowing will mix it with the surface, and assist 
the germination of the seed, ag well as its sub- 
sequent vigorous growth. 
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Meadows which were top-dressed with coarse manure 
in autumn or winter, which was more or less spread in 
lumps, should be harrowed as early as possible so as to 
break those lumps and spread the whole uniformily. 
Cattle droppings, on meadows or pastures, should be 
finely beaten to pieces and well scattered over the 
surface, as soon as the frost will admit, and before the 
frost has all disappeared from the soil. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that no good farmer ever al- 
lows either his meadows or pastures to be touched 
by a hoof early in spring, while the ground is soft. 

TraMs.—Every good manager has already taken 
care to have his teams in excellent order for the 
heavy work of spring—but as they have not been 
much accustomed to hard and steady work, it would 
be advisable to plow only half a day at a time 
with them at first, until they become well 
accustomed to it, using them the other half 
days for job work, light teaming, &c. A little 
eare in this respect will often prevent sore 
shoulders and reduced condition. The harness 
should be examined frequently, to see that it fits 
well, and to prevent chafing. It will be observed 
that when horses are plowing the traces draw down- 
ward, and when attached to a wagon, horizontally ; 
the back-straps should therefore be lengthened a lit- 
tle when they are removed from the wagon to the 
plow. 

Piow1na.—Light or gravelly soils, which quickly 
become dry, may- be plowed at almost any time ; 
but rich Joams should be taken at precisely the right 
period. If plowed too early, while yet wet, they 
may become poached and injured for the season. If 
left too late, the spring rains may have settled back 
what the frosts of winter have loosened. Plowing 
WELL saves much labor in subsequent tillage. Nar- 
row furrow slices, (except with sward,) pulverize the 
soil more perfectly, and leave a beautiful mellow 
surface. Furrows seven or eight inches deep, and 
only six inches wide, are easy for the team, and leave 
the land in very handsome condition. 

MANURE.—This may be applied with advantage 
to spring crops, if it is in such condition as to be 
pulverized finely. After spreading, it should always 
be! thoroughly harrowed, and broken and intermixed 
with the top soil before plowing under. Coarse 
manure should be used in compost heaps. If very 
strawy, throw it up into heaps in the yard for re- 
maining during the summer ; if less strawy, draw it 
out to the fields where it is to be applied, and make 
compost heaps by thin alternating layers of turf or 
joam and manure. 

Carrots.—Failure often results with this crop by 
being planted too late—the seeds miss, the sun burns 
the plants. Get them in as early as possible, or as 
soon as the ground can be made thoroughly mellow. 
It does not pay to plant carrots on foul or weedy 





aE 
ground. The labor of hoeing will be too great, but 
if the ground is clean, rich and mellow, carrots may 
be made eminently profitable. Farmers often think 
it necessary to turn their animals on early grass, 
thus injuring the turf; but a supply of carrots in 
spring would give them all the advantages of green 
food, and none of its drawbacks. 

BARLEY AND OatTs.—Sow these as early as the 
seed can be put in, on well prepared land—we have 
known a delay of two weeks to lessen the crop equal 
to its entire nett profit. 

PoTAToEs should also be planted early, for the 
great mass of experience is in favor of early planting 
to prevent rot, 

CALVES.—The great secret of success in raising 
calves, after keeping them clean and comfortable, ig 
very regular and uniform feeding, combined with 
nutritious food, and avoiding all sudden changes in 
their food. On the whole, it is best to wean them 
very early, as they will then never suck the cow 
again, nor themselves. Their food may at first be 
new milk, then warm skimmed milk, then skimmed 
milk with meal intermixed, thus passing fiom new 
milk to common food with meal, and being especially 
careful that all these changes should be very 
gradual, and almost imperceptible. 

WueEat Crop.—Red root and cockle should be 
pulled early, and not a vestige of either left. 


Rarny Days.—Clear out all rubbish from cellars,’ 


and keep them-clean and well purified. Grease 
wagons, oil harness, brush up stables, examine and 
render perfectly clean all seed for sowing and plant- 
ing. Examine and repair tools, and have them all 
in perfect order for the busy season now about to 
commence. Prepare account books, and keep an 
accurate account with every field. 

ORCHARDS AND SHADE TREES.—The enterprising 
farmer should not forget these. The time for plant- 
ing may vary considerably with circumstances—if 
they have been dug up early, before the buds have 
swollen and have been well heeled in, they 
may be set out safely, even after the leaves 
on standing trees have begun to appear. The 
great point isto take up the Roots with them; 
they are commonly nearly all left behind ; 
stems and topsare not of much value without roots. 
If this point has been carefully attended to, and the 
roots have been well spread out in every direction 
when set, and placed compactly in fine earth, they 
cannot fail to grow ; there is no use in loosing one in 
a thousand. After that, the great requisite is to 
keep the surface mellow and well cultivated— 
Tucker’s Annual Register. 





Mrik CLEAN.—The first drawn milk contains only 
five, the second eight, and the fifth seventeen per 
cent. of creant. 
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A CANADIAN CHEESE FARM 





In this country the manufacture of cheese is gen- 
erally confined to districts not adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat. It is seldom that we see a cheese 
dairy in Western New York, or any other good wheat 
growing section. We think, however, that it would 
be well for our grain-growing farmers to pay more 
attention to dairying. Wheat and stock (either 
sheep, cattle or cows) should go hand in hand. In 
no other way can we keep up the fertility of our 
soils. 

We find in a late number of the Canada Farmer 
an account of a cheese farm in the county of Oxford, 
one of the best wheat sections of Canada West, from 
which we make a few extracts. We have long been 
acquainted with the cheeses of Mr. Ranney, and can 
testify to their excellence: 

“Mr. Ranney and his two sons own and occupy 
700 acres of land close to the village of Salford, and 
on either side of the gravel road from Ingersoll to 
Tilsonburg. Of this large tract, some 600 acres are 
in a state of tillage. The soil varies from sandy 
loam to clay loam. From 80 to’ 100 cows are kept, 
and these with 5 horses, 120 sheep and a few pigs 
constitute the entire stock of the farm. The cows 
are pastured during the summer, and fed on straw, 
turnips and hay during the winter. Besides the 
cheese manufactured, there were raised during the 
past season some 300 bushels of wheat, 550 of oats, 
800 of peas, 2,000 of turnips, 100 of corn, about 200 
tuns of hay, and about 4,500 pounds of pork. Of 
course an estate so large might be so managed as to 
produce far more, but the Ranneys appear to be sat- 
isfied to make money in a quiet, comfortable way, 
rather than to grow rich faster at the expense of 
more care, bustle and worry. The stock are allowed 
a wide range in summer, and fed in the least trouble- 
some way during the winter. The dairy season lasts 
from May to December usually. In winter the cows 
are allowed to go dry, and each is expected to ‘bring 
her calf in the spring, so as to begin the dairy cam- 
paign with a full supply of milk. The calves are 
usually killed at three or four days old, as it is found 
unprofitable to make veal of them. They are valua- 
ble only for their skins and rennets. So soon as the 
milk of the mother is fit for cheese making, the ren- 
net of the calf is fit also. The rennet, which is 
simply the upper stomach of the calf, and secretes 
8 fluid which has the effect of curdling milk, is 
prepared for use by thorough salting only. Ajgood 
rennet will make from 200 to 300 pounds of cheese. 

“The process of cheese-making as practiced by 
Messrs. Ranney & Harris, is as follows: The cows 
are milked twice a day, and the new milk is strained 
from the pails into tubs, and forthwith its conver- 
sion into cheese begins. The milk is in tne best 


state to receive the rennet at a temperature of about 

90°. The rennet takes about half an hour to operate. 

The milk begins to curd in fifteen minutes, but it re- 

quires at least as much more time for it to harden to 
a proper consistence. When sufficiently hard, the curd 

is cut backward, forward and crosswise with a many- 
bladed knife, in order that'it may settle to the bot- 
tom of the tub, and leave the whey floating on the 
top. A cloth is then spread upon the surface through 
which the whey is strained and dipped off into con- 
ducting troughs by which it is conveyed to the pig- 
gery.* The hogs fed receive nothing but whey until 
the close of the season, when the supply of milk be- 
gins to fail, and a few peas are given to finish them 
for butchering. After being cut as above described, 
the curds are thoroughly broken three times with 
the hands. They are then placed on a species of 
rack over a sink and left to drain for an hour, when 
they are put back into the tub, and being by this 
time in a somewhat solid state, are cut into pieces 
two or three inches square preparatory to washing. 
Whey is heated for the purpose of scalding the 
curds, and washing out the remaining whey from 
them. The whole mass should be at about'a tem- 
perature of 100°, during the scalding process. After 
being washed, the curds are again placed on the 
rack over the sink—cooled by pouring cold water 
upon them, and again left to drain for nearly an 
hour. They are then put into the curd-grinder—a sort 
of cylinder with a number of short knife-blades, or 
sharply-filed nails in it, (nails work best,) turned with 
a handle in the same way as a grind-stone. One 
person feeds the hopper with curds, while another 
turns. The grinding is soon over, and the next step 
is to salt the ground curds. About ateacupful of salt 
is a to 20 weight of curds. Salting the curds 
is @very particular process, and requires to be done 
carefully and thoroughly. The salted curds are then 
put into the hoops or molds, and are ready for the 
cheese-press. Slight pressure is applied at first, and 
in half an hour or an hour it is increased. Cheeses 
are pressed from 24 to 48 hours, according to size. 
They are made of differeng weights: ¢. g. 30 pounds, 
50 pounds, 60 pounds, and from that up to 250 
pounds. The common size, and that generally pre- 
ferred, is about 60 pounds. For the Provincial Ex- 
hibition, Messrs. Ranney & Harris have made cheeses 
of from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. \ These mammoth 
cheeses when cut and sold have proved in point of 

flavor quite equal to those of smaller size. After 

their removal from the press, the cheeses are envel- 
oped in a tightly-fitting case of factory cotton, and 

placed on shelves or counters in the cheese-house to 

cure. They are turned daily, or every other day, 

and the white mold which gathers upon them is 





* One of our American cheese vats, with a strainer, would ma- 





terially lessen the labor of this part of the process.—Epa G..F. 
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rubbed off with a cloth. They are fit for sale and | 





making, as practised by them, is quite within the 


use when about two months old. They cure andac-| reach of Canadian farmers in general. Without 


quire flavor quickest in the heat of summer. Fall 
made cheese is necessarily mild, unless kept over 
until another summer. The older the cheese the 
richer and stronger it becomes ; hence epicures like 
old cheese. 

“Mr. Ranney makes from 14 to 18 tuns of cheese 
per annum, and Mr. Harris from 9 to 10. The price 
ranges from $8.50 to $9.00 per cwt., or $160 to $180 
per tun, wholesale. The retail price is from 10 to 

12 cents per pound. It is all disposed of and con- 
sumed in Canada. A 1200-pounder was sent to 
England as a curiosity for exhibition at the World’s 
Fair, but was excluded because of the rule against 
the reception.of perishable articles. It was, however, 


sold at a remunerative price. Last year the single |: 


town of Guelph bought nearly all the cheese manu- 
factured by the Ranneys. 

“Tn addition to the common cheese, Messrs. Ran- 
ney & Harris manufacture pine-apple and Stilton 
cheese. Both are similarly made. The pine-appleis 
s0 called from its shape and marking; the marking 
in diamonds like the pine-apple rind being caused by 
hanging in a net during the curing process. To 
make these cheeses, sweet cream is added to the new 
milk before the application of the rennet, in the pro- 
portion of about a quart of cream to a cheese of 10 
pounds—the usual size of the Stiltons and pine- 
apples. The curds are not salted quite so much be- 
cause they dry quicker than in those of the common 
kind and size. Soméetimes a little cayenne-pepper 
and lemon-peel are put in to flavor them—as in the 
manufacture of common cheese herbs are sometimes 
added to produce a particular flavor. The Stilton 
and pineapple eheeses are made in the month of 
June, that they may cure quickly and acquiréich- 
ness and strength from the summer heat. Mr. Ran- 
ney made about five cwt. of them last summer, 
which were sold to London (U. C.) merchants at $18 
per ewt.—double the price of common cheese. 

“A cow is estimated to yield from 300 to 350 
pounds of cheese annua The old, kicking, three- 
teated, or otherwise disibled and unprofitable ani- 
mals, are fatted in the fall and early winter, and re- 
placed by new stock the following spring. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranney, Sr., visited the cheese factories in Her- 
kimer county, N. Y., a season or two ago, in order to 
acquaint themselves with the mode of manufacture 
pursued there. On the whole, they considered their 
own process about as effective as what they wit- 
nessed. The plan of turning heavy cheeses in use 
in these factories, is almost the only improvement on 
their own method they think worthy of adoption. 

“From the foregoing account it will be seen that 
so,timple and inexpensive are the arrangements in 
use by the Messrs. Ranney & Harris, that cheese 





large outlay or complicated apparatus, they have 
taken and held the first place as cheese-makers ip 
this Province, ani have succeeded in regularly man. 
ufacturing an article which would do credit to the 
best dairies in the world. We hope to see their 
example imitated all over the Province as widely as 
it is in their own immediate neighborhood. It may 
be encouraging to state that these gentlemen have 
found cheese-making a most profitable business, Mr. 
Ranney’s success is indeed remarkable. He came to 
this country without means, and is now one of the 
riches farmers in Canada.” 





HINTS ON PAINTING, 





In performing the necessary manipulations for ° 
house-painting, the priming coats for exterior work 
should be mixed with clear old white lead and pure 
linseed-oil, in about the proportion of ten pounds of 
white lead for every two quarts of oil. For interior 
painting, it is best to use with the lead boiled linseed 
oil exclusively, instead of raw, or a proportion of 
boiled and raw, as is sometimes done, with a small 
quantity of patent dryer ground in turpentine, which 
will cause the priming to set quick and form a body 
without dripping. For exterior second-coat work 
use the priming process, and add thereto sufficient 
white lead to make the paint quite stiff. If neutral 
tints are used, then estimate about two-thirds of the 
above proportion of lead to be added to one-half its 
bulk of color, and all the oil they will take. 

For second coating interior work, grind the white 
lead in raw linseed oil to the consistency of thick 
paste; then reduce it with turpentine until in a 
proper condition to spread with the brush, using, as 
a general rule, an equal quantity of oil and turpen- 
tine, to complete the mixing process. The second 
may sometimes be made a finishing coat by the ad- 
dition of a larger proportion of turpentine, and by 
straining the color carefully, and adding a portion of 
the finest French zinc, equal in proportion to half 
the quantity of lead used, supposing the finish to be 
a clear dead white. For neutral tints, tlie addition 
of the required color in the proper proportions to 
the white, mixed as above, for a base, is sufficient. I 
would not, unless in. some exceptional cases, advise 
the use of two-coat work for completely finishing 
the wood work, but wish to be understood as urging 
the necessity of not stopping short of good three 
éoat. Work, and in some cases four and five coat-work. 

In preparing the third coat, if designed for a déad 
white, the ingredients should be first, equal parts of 
the. best old American white lead, and the best 
quality of French zine, ground in equal parts of raw 
linseed oil and turpentine, as stiff as possible, and 
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efterwards reduced with all turpentine to the proper 
consistency for use. 

If it should be required to finish with a superior 
gloss, (technically termed China gloss,) then the 
work must receive a coat of white shellac upon the 
priming, and the last or third coat should be com- 
posed of three parts zinc to one of lead, ground in 
gi] and turpentine, and reduced with the latter, and 
after becoming dry should have, in addition, one 
gat of the best. white varnish, and to perfect the 
gioss, add still another coat. 

An exceedingly beautiful white paint for interior 
wood work may be obtained by the following pro- 
cess: To one-half gallon of turpentine add twenty 
ounces of frankincense; place it over a fire to dis- | 
solve, after which strain and put in cans for use. To 
one quart of this mixture add three quarts of bleach- 
ed linseed oil. To these two mixtures combined add 
equal parts of clear old white lead and the best 
French zine, ground in turpentine. Strain them; 
and if too stiff, reduce with turpentine, as for other 
interior work. Paint prepared in this manner gives 
out scarcely any odor, and if well done will preserve 
its fine finish many years; but its great cost, com- 
pared with the commoner kinds of white paint, pre- 
vents it coming into general use.—“ Artijicer,” in 
the Horticulturist. , 





BUCKWHEAT UNFIT FOR SHEEP, 


Mr. James H. Peck, of Albury, C. W., writes as 
follows to the Canada Farmer : “ In the fall of 1862, 
we went into winter quarters with forty-eight French 
and Spanish Merino sheep, and ten common grade 
sheep, all of which were in good (store) condition. 
We kept them in the basement story of a barn 48 
by 53 feet, which was very comfortable with good 
racks, &e. In the early part of the winter we fed 
pea-straw, wheat-straw amd corn-stalks ; and having 
over four hundred bushels of buckwheat to thrash 
in that barn, about midwinter we commenced thragh- 
ing it with the flail, and, as feed was supposed to be 
very scarce, we thought it necessary to save every 
ounce of feed, and therefore began feeding buck- 
wheat straw, and occasionally we would feed stalks 
and pea-straw ; but our sheep would leave both and eat 
the buckwheat straw in preference. Consequently we 
gave our sheep what buckwheat straw and chaff 
they could eat for six or eight weeks; and during 
this period all seemed right, until the fine warm 
days in April, when we found. one sheep after another 
would leave the flock and appear stupid, n r- 
ing to recognize the flock, or anything else fend 
perhaps the next day we would find one dead and 
then another, and so on. It now became necessary 
to ascertain what the disease was, and I consulted 
Youtt on Sheep, R. L. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic 





Animals, Rural New-Yorker, Genesee Farmer, &c., 
but could find no light thrown on the matter. We 
did not know what treatment to follow. The sheep 
were getting worse every day. Nearly all the flock 
showed signs of the malady. They became bloody 
about the forehead and neck, the wool and skin 
having been rubbed from their necks, foreheads and 
legs. One of the sheep rubbed so close as to spoil 
the sight of one eye. They kept dying one after 
another in this way until we had lost twenty-three of 
the Merinos, and nine out of ten of thegrades. We 
now changed our feed to carrots and turnips, and 
gave frequently plenty of salt and sulphur, and with 
a good deal of care and trouble we saved the balance 
of the flock, but they did not entirely recover from 
the malady until about the first of July.” 

Have any of the readers of the Genesee Farmer 
witnessed any ill effects from feeding buckwheat 
straw to sheep? 





BONE DUST. 


Mr. Cummines, the Agricultural Editor of the 
New York Observer, says: “ When entering upon the 
cultivation of our present farm, we asked our pre- 
decessor what field would give a crop of. potatoes 
without the application of fresh barnyard manure, 
as we feared the application of such in inducing 
‘the rot.’ A five-acre field was named. We care- 
fully planted and cultivated it, and found no rot 
among the potatoes, but the yield of the whole field 
did not supply the tables of the farm for the year, so 
exhausted was the land. In the autumn we plowed 
and sowed the same field with rye, applying twenty- 
five bushels of bone dust to the acre. Such was the 
immediate effect of thé application, that when the 
rye, was grown, a man of ordinary stature would be 

ed by the crop in walking through the field. 
Grass seed was sown with the rye. A good crop of 
hay was taken the first year it was mowed. But 
the second yéar, when turf was well established, 
sixteen tuns of hay were taken from the five acres. 
After mowing it four years, it was plowed and plant- 
ed to corn, giving a heayy crop without manure. 
Such is our experience iffthe use of bone as manure. 
Bone dust by the quantity costs as to quality from 
50 to 70 cents the bushel. Twenty to twenty-five 
bushels of bone is a good dressing to the acre, and is 
worth from two to three times the same cost of stable 
manure bronght from the city. Bone dust should be 


applied to and left as near the surface as may be, and 
be suitably covered. We usually sow broadcast after 
the first harrowing. The second course of the har- 
row will cover near the surface.” 





CurE For LicE on CaTTLE.—A correspondent of 
the North British Agricultwrist says he has found 
that sweet cream rubbed on the parts affected speedily 
relieves the animal of these insects. 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR APRIL, 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY ©, N. BEMENT, 


Apri is a busy month with the hens; they will 
lay more eggs in this than in any month of the year. 
They must now be closely watched and their eggs 
collected daily, and now is the time for the boys to 
lay in a store for “paas.” The latest laid or freshest 
eggs should be selected for sitting. It will be found 
profitable to sit as many hens as possible in the early 
part of this month. Early hatched chickens are 
much easier reared than late ones, and are more 
profitable and sell for better prices in market, ac- 
cording to their cost. . 

Do not sit eggs of the small breeds under the 
larger varieties. Nature designs that every hen shall 
sit upon her own eggs and hatch her own progeny. 
But the domestic hen is in an artificial state, and de- 
viations from the laws of nature are there- 
to be expected. A wild hen will lay 
more eggs than can conveniently 
cover, and her periods for laying and for 
incubation will be fixed and regular, while on the 
contrary domestic hens lay many more eggs than 
they can cover. A hen prompted by instinct to the 
task of incubation asks only for eggs suited to her 
size, be those of her own production or not, a nest 
and undisturbed solitude is required. They are 
modest birds and seek retired situations, and their 
natural instincts should be studied and indulged. At 
this juncture she utters an instinctive cluck, ruffles 
her feathers, wanders about, searches obscure corners 
She is fever- 


fore 


no she 


and recesses, and is entirely ill at ease. 
ishly hot, impatient and anxiously restless, and reso- 
lutely takes to a nest where she is evidently pleased 
to see other hens lay their eggs; of which she 
immediately takes possession. In highly fed hens this 
instinctive desire comes over her sooner than in suth 
as are not supplied with food in abundance. By 
high feeding some hens, especially the Dorkings 
and Brahams, which as sitters, take pre-eminence 
over all other breeds, may be induced to sit early. 
Generally speaking, early spring chickens are desira- 
ble, which should be watched in March, so as to be 
ready for market or table by the latter part of May 
and through the months of June, July and August. 
But very early chickens require great care and atten- 
tion, but they return an ample profit. The incuba- 
tion must take place and the chickens reared and fed 
in a warm room kept at an equal temperature. 

As spring advances, when the weather is fair, the 
hen with her brood may be cooped out in a dry 
sunny situation. The coop should be boarded on 
three sides, and a glazed front facing the south or 
south-west. Floor of boards, to prevent under- 
mining of rats and other vermin. A small, narrow 
door under the glass, running the whole length of 





the front, hung at top, for the egress and ingress of 
the chicks, which should be closed at night to secure 
them from the intrusion of predaceous animals. Holes 
for ventilation should be made near the top. Coarse 
sand or fine gravel should be strewn over the floor 
and often renewed. The chicks should not be al. 
lowed their liberty in stormy weather, nor until the 
dew is off the grass in the morning. As the season 
advances and the weather becomes warmer, the sash- 
lights should be removed and replaced with slats, 
We will now leave the hens and chickens, and turn 
our attention to the 

Turkeys, which now demands particular considera- 
tion. The latter part of March or beginning of 
April the turkey commences laying, which is indi- 
cated by a peculiar cry, by strutting about with an 
air of self-satisfaction, and often by prying into out- 
of-the-way places, seeking for a secret spot for icuba- 
bation ; if a copse or woods are near, she may be seen 


| stealing away in search of a safe nook or corner to 


deposit her eggs, for her instinctive dread of the 
male is not removed by domestication, nor has the 
male lost that antipathy to the eggs which is his 
characteristic in a state of nature. She should now 
be watched and some management required. When 
her uneasiness to lay is evident and the symptoms 
prove that she is ready, she should be confined ina 
shed, barn or place in which her nest is prepared, 
and let out as soon as the egg is laid. It is general- 
ly in the morning that the turkey-hen lays, and 
mostly every other day, though some lay every day 
until the clutch amounts to from fifteen to twenty. 
It is well to remove the eggs as they are laid, and 
substitute an artificial or porcelain egg, until the 
number is complete. They may then be restored to 
her for incubation. 

During the term of her laying it is advisable to 
confine the cock, at least in*the morning, when she 
is laying, otherwise, if h@ finds her on the nest, he 
will drive her away and break her eggs. It is the 
same with the peacock. 

The turkey-hen is an inveterate sitter, and in this 
respect resembles the wild bird ; nothing will induce 
her to leave the nest, indeed she often requires to be 
removed to her food, so overpowering is instinctive 
affection. She must be freely supplied with food and 
water within her reach. She should on no account 
be disturbed ; no one except the person she is accus- 
tomed to, and from whom she receives her food, 
should be allowed to go near her, and the eggs, 
unless circumstances imperiously require it, should 
not be meddled with. 

The*turkey-hen sits from twenty-eight to thirty 
days, and it is said will continue on the nest even 
until starvation, and when hatched she is not the 
most careful mother, nor is she a good provider, as 
she does not scratch for her young, like the common 
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hen, but leaves them to shirk for themselves ; but 
ghe is ever alert to discover birds of prey and gives 
As she is now fairly engaged in 
hatching her eggs, we will leave her until she comes 
off with her brood when we will treat on their 


timely notice. 


management. 

Ducks—No country place should be without some 
ducks, especially where a small run of water or 
grassy ditch for them to dabble in, as where there is 
an abundance of water they will find the greater part 
of their living. They are the most industrious of all 
the fowl tribe, and we have often gazed on them 
with wonder and admiration to see them sputter in 
shallow and dive down in deep water. A drake and 
five or six ducks will cost but little to maintain 
them, and do incalculable and unknown service by 
the destruction of bugs, snails, worms and the 
larve of annoying insects. The only trouble they 
will give is that if there be much extent of water or 
marshes within their range they are liable to lay and 
sit abroad, unless they are constantly looked after 
and driven home at night and provided with proper 
shelter. They should always have a lodging place 
of theirown. A bedding of straw should be placed 
on the floor of their dormitory, and frequently 
changed. Boxes for nests should be placed around 
in their house or pen for them to lay in, and they 
should not have their liberty in the morning until 
they have laid their egg. 

The duck, if well fed in the winter, will generally 
commence laying about the first of April, if they are 
lodged in a dry, comfortable place, as they should be. 
They must now be closely looked after, for they are 
very careless, and deposit their eggs wherever they 
happen to be in the water, in shady and secluded 
places, even after having concealed them from the 
vigilence of the person who has care of them ; they 
hatch them secretly, and some fine morning 
bring their young brood to the house to ask for food 
without requiring further trouble. 

At the laying season ducks require particular at- 
tention, inasmuch as they are not easily brought to 
lay in the nests prepared for them as common fowls, 
but will stray away to hedges and other by-places to 

_ lay, and will even sometimes drop their eggs in the 
water. We have said ducks commence laying about 
the first of April, but so far from producing the 
limited number of sixteen eggs, some will lay as 
many as fifty, and even double that number. They 
do not usually continue to lay however later than 
June, unless they are very well fed, the great secret 
for rendering them prolific, provided they do not be- 
come too fat. 

Ducks are not generally inclined to sit, but to in- 
duce them to doso towards the end of laying, two 
or three eggs are usually left in the nest, being care- 
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ful every morning to take away the oldest in order 
that they may not spoil. From nine to eleven eres 
are allowed her, according as she is ablé to cover 
them. Incubation lasts thirty days; and the first 
broods are generally the best, because the warmth of 
summer helps much to bring them about, the cold 
always prevents the late broods from getting strong, 
and giving as large ducks, 


QUANTITY OF CHEESE PER GALLON OF MILK, 


IN family cheese-making there is considerable dif- 
ference in the quantity of cheese produced by differ- 
ent persons from a given quantity of milk. A skil- 
ful manufacturer should, during the season, average 
a pound of pressed curd from a gallon of milk, wine 
measure, or a pound of ewred cheese from a gallon of 
milk, beer measure. When at the Rome factories in 
June, 1862, I was told that 600 cows were then pro- 
ducing daily about 1,450 wine gallons of milk, which 
turned off 1,250 pounds of pressed curd. The curd 
at this factory was divided up and pressed into eight 
cheeses, At another factory, where the milk of some 
400 cows was used, the produce was 965 gallons, beer 
measure, making 1,120 pounds of pressed curd, or 
about 115 pounds of curd to 100 gallons of milk, 
though I was told the quantity of curd varied from 
day to day, some days being several pounds less than 
in the proportion above stated. At this factory the 
curd was divided up into four cheeses of about 280 
pounds each. The shrinkage on the cheese while 
curing, in the first factory mentioned, would average, 
it was said, about five percent. Milk, of course, 
varies in quality at different seasons of the year. In 
the fall, as the quantity ‘decreases, it is richer, and 
some cheese manufacturers deem its condition too 
thick to be worked with the best advantage into 
cheese ; they therefore thin it down by adding water 
at the rate of one gallon of water to ten gallons of 
milk. This dilution it is claimed, produces a better 
curd with less liability of losing butyraceous 
particles in working, etc.—X. A. Willard, in Trans. 
of N. Y. 8S. Ag. Society. 








FEEDING VALUE OF GRAIN, &c.—In answer to an 
inquiry, the Editor of the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette 
states that “45 Ibs. wheat are equal to 54 Ibs. barley, 
59 Ibs. oats, 54 lbs. rye, 57 Ibs. Indian corn, 69 lbs. 
lindseed-cake, 374 lbs. wheat straw, 195 Ibs. vat 
straw, 100 lbs. hay, 276 Ibs. carrots, 504 lbs. common 
turnips, 350 Ibs. swedes, 339 lbs. mangolds.” 

Is there not some error in these figures? Linseed- 
cake, which is here placed lowest in the scale, we 
should place the highest. It is certainly much more 
probable that 45 lbs, of linseed-cake is equal to 69 
Ibs. of wheat, than that 45 Ibs. of wheat are equal to 
69 Ibs. of linseed cake; and the same remarks will 
apply to Indian corn. The figures should be revised! 
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THE OHIO SHEEP GROWERS’ CONVENTION, 





THE Hon. Simon Brown, editor of the Vew Hng- 
land Farmer, attended the late Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, and in an interesting let- 
ter to his paper, says the object of the convention 
was two-fold. 

1. To bring as many persons together.as possible, 
who are engaged in the culture of sheep, to discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages under which they 
labor, and to devise some means whereby a compact 
and intelligent power might be established, that 
could be made influential whenever their interests 
demanded it—and also, that by a comparison of 
opinions as to the best breeds, and practices in cul- 
ture, each party might be benefitted by knowledge 
gained from the other. 

2. To petition Congress so to amend the Internal 
Revenue Laws, as to impose a tax upon dogs ; with 
a view to protecting ~>eep, by the destruction of 
dogs. 

The latter subject _ ive riso to a spirited discussion. 
Mr. Montgomery, « Ohio, said “that annual loss to 
wool-growers in the State in the destruction of 
sheep by dogs is $100,000. ‘ut thi: is nc’ the only 
loss. Hundreds of persons whoee farms are uspecially 
adapted to the culture of sheep, canne enter upon 
it on account of dogs, and are obliged »» res»rt to 
crops unsuited to their lands. Ue thcught 
the loss in this particular $10°,090 morc—-mas:ing 
the annual loss to wool-grovvers $210,000 at le st! 
He had no doubt there were alt » million dogs in 
the State, while the returns required by law, shcw 
only about 175,000. Under this stw:e of things, the 
efforts of the wool-grower are constantly cheched, 
and this great national interest retarded. Another 
speaker said that each dog cost what would be re- 
quired to raise a pig worth $15, which would make 
an annual loss of $2,625,000; and if the number of 
dogs were half a million, as Mr. Montgomery 
thought there were, the loss by dogs to the State, 
annually, would be one hundred and thirty-five 
millions of dollars |” 

Mr. McCleen, Jr., said dogs are outlawed by the 
statute ; we have law enough, but it is not enforced; 
wool-growers are too modest ; they do not protect 
themselves under the law. He thoughta tax im- 
posed by the general government would prove 
totally inoperative. We must change public opinion. 
The wool interest must exceed the dog interest, and 
this will be our only remedy. 

Mr. Defore stated something of his experience and 
observation in sheep culture; said the vast prairies 
of the West, under proper protection, are des 
tined to be covered with immense flocks and to be- 
come the seat of a happy and prosperous industry. He 
thought this branch of enterprise involved as many 





interests of mankind as any other in our pursuits 
We import 50,000,000 pounds of wool annually. We 
have every facility for producing ten times this. 
amount, but for the destruction caused by dogs, He 
did not blame the animals, byt their owners ; they 
train them wrong; starve them into attacks upon 
sheep in order to sustain life. 


Mr. E. H. Griswold, of Vermont, said that dogs 
had been the great stumbling block to success in 
growing the Spanish Merino Sheep. He had 
traveled all through the great North-Western States 
and even beyond the Mississippi, looking into the am 
dition of the interest, and this fact holds good every- 
where. Dogs are the bane of the wool-grower. The 
remedy is to form “canine association,” with the 
most stringent rules, binding every man to act up to 
the very letter and spirit of the law which is intended 
to protect them. 

Mr. Stevens, said we have Ohiolaw enough, There 
is no necessity for applying to Congress for relief, 
Most of those who own dogs are irresponsible persons, 
and when their dogs have done the mischief no re 
dresss can be obtained. No dogs should be kept. The 
next speaker said that a national tax would be equiva. 
lent to a license to keep dogs, then the evil would be ix 
creased instead of abridged. 

Judge Lawrence said there were 200,000 dogs at 
large, and it is certain that they almost destroy the 
leading interest of the State. Voluntary associations 
will amount to nothing. After some further discus. 
sion, he offtred the following resolution : 


Resolved, That 2 memorial be presented to the 
General Assembly, asking the enactment of a law 
providing :— 

ist. That when any person shall own or harbor 
more than one dog, he shall give bond with surety 
in $1,000, for ali damages done by ali dogs he may 
keep or harbor. 

2d. The owner or harborer shall furnish the proper 
stamp for the bond ; the bond shall be taken by the 
Assessor, and in default of giving the bond, the 
Assessor shall kill the dog. 

8d. The Assessor shall receive no pay until he 
makes oath that he has performed all his duties 
under this law. 

4th. In all actions to recover damages for the 
sheep killed or injured, the Court shall, in addition 
to the damages recovered by the owner, render judg- 
ment for an equal sum to be paid into the County 
Treasury, to be appropriated by some just mode in 
paying for sheep killed or injured, and in prosecuting 
ot against the owners of dogs for damages to 
sheep. 

5th. That when the owner of sheep killed or injured 
by any dog fails to sue for damages for three months, 
it shall be the duty of the prosecuting Attorney 
to sue in the name of the State when like damages 
shall be recovered as in cases where the owner 
prosecutes, including the double damages—and the 
money recovered shall be paid into the County 


Treasury. 
This drew out a spicy debate which awoke all the 





late storm-tossed travelers, and gave the Convention 
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glively appearance. The debate was arrested by the 
following more conservative proposition of the Hon. 
Columbus Delano, late Member of Congress from 
Ohio, viz:—“ That a Committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare a bill to be submitted to the legis- 
lature for promoting the interests of wool-growers, 
and for protection against dogs; and that said Com- 
mittee memorialize the General Assembly in favor of 
passing said bill” This resolution was finally 
adopted as an amendment to, and took the place of 
Judge Lawrence's resolution. In his remarks urging 
the passage of this resolution, Mr. Delano said the 
power of the legislature had not been exhausted, 
cad excellent results might be obtained by further 


appeal to it. 
THE TURBAN, OR TURK’S HEAD SQUASH, 








J.J.H. Grecory of Marblehead, Mass., well known 
asthe introducer of the Hubbard squash, sends us a 
cat and description of a new French squash, which, 
after carefully experimenting with this and other 
varieties, he is prepared to recommend as “ decidedly 
the best of all varieties for fall use.” It grows toa 
good size for family use, averaging about 7 lbs. each. 





On rich land it yields at the rate of six tons per 
acre, Mr. Gregory having taken the prize at the 
county society for the greatest yield in competition 
with other varieties. The Turban squash is dry, 
very fine grained and rich flavored, with very thick 
fish. Asa fall squash, Mr. G. thinks the Turban 
will take as high a rank as the Hubbard now occu- 
pies as a winter squash. 

Mr. Gregory gives the following directions for its 
caltivation: “Select good warm soil, fill it well 
with manure, then mark off the hills 8x9 feet apart, 
mix in some fine stimulating manure in each hill 
(such as superphosphate or Guano) and plant early 
in the season four seeds in each hill. When the 
runners begin to show themselves, thin to two or 
even one plant to the hill, keep down the weeds and 
loosen the soil between the hills frequently with the 


\ 


cultivator. If you wish to store the squashes, allow 
them to remain on till the vines are dead, when 
gather and store after two or three days exposure to 
the sun. Avoid piling them in the field, and do not 
expose them to cold rains after gathering ; this hurts 
the keeping properties of any squash. In storing do 
not stand them with the“ acorn” downwards, but 
lay them on the sides.” 





WHITE JAPANESE MUSK MELON. 


Amone the seeds which we send as a present to our 
agents, is the White Japanese Musk Melon. Mr. J. 
Wesley Jones, of Chatham Four Corners, N. Y., from 
whom we obtained the seed, says it is the sweetest, 





thin-skinned melon yet introduced. It ripens as 
early or earlier than the Nutmeg and Christina 
varieties. Mr. Jones obtained his original seéd 
direct from Japan and we trust those of our friends 
who receive a package of seeds will give this melon 
a fair trial. 





Wurrewasu.—White fences and out-buildings 
indicate the thrifty farmer and a tidy household. 
Put half a bushel of unslacked lime in a clean, tight 
barrel, pour over it boiling water until it is covered 
five inches, stir briskly until the lime is thoroughly 
slacked, then add more water until it isas thin as 
desired, next add two pounds of sulphur of zinc and 
one of common salt; then apply with a common 
whitewash brush, giving a good coat in April and 
October, or at least once a year. 





Om THE Narzs.—If you wish to drive a cut nail 
into a seasoned oak timber, and not have it break or 
bend, just have a small quantity of oil near by and 
dip the nail before driving, and it will never fail to 
go. In mending carts and ploughs this is of great 
advantage, for they are generally mostly of oak 
wood. In straightening old nails before using, let 
it be done on wood, and with easy blows. If done 





on iron, they will be sure to break. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS—No, 4, 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 





For his God doth instruct him to discretion, and doth teach 
him.—Isaran 28: 26. 


By reference to the context we learn who it is that 
is here declared to be the subject of Divine teaching. 
It is the husbandman. “Doth the ploughman 
plough all day to sow ? doth he open and break the 
clods of his ground? When he hath made plain 
the face thereof, doth he not cast abroad the fitches, 
and scatter the cummin, and cast in the principal 
wheat, and the appointed barley, and the rye, in 
their place? For his God doth instruct him to dis- 
cretion, and doth teach him.” 

Discretion is that discernment which enables a 
person to judge correctly of what is suitable and 
proper, united with caution. A discreet man is a 
wise man in the sphere in which he exercises dis- 
cretion. The sphere of the discretion of the text is 
Husbandry. The husbandman is taught of God to 
adapt his labor and different soils to the production 
of jiivers crops. God teaches him that plowing and 
opening the clods of his ground are not sufficient to 
secure a harvest. He must, after the ground is 
properly prepared, distinguish between the diflerent 
kinds of soil, and commit to each the seed of the 
crop, to produce which it is best adapted. He “casts 
in the principal wheat, and the appointed barley, 
and the rye, in their place.” The text declares that 
God teaches the husbandman this discretion. How 
does He teach him? Not by immediate revelation. 
Agriculturists are not inspired men. God 
teaches them through their own observation 
and experience. These are second causes through 
which God imparts agricultural wisdom. But His 
teaching is connected with the exercise of the hus- 
bandman’s own understanding and reasun in de- 
termining when to plough, when to sow, and the 
kind of soil appropriate to the species of grain 
he wishes to raise. God shows him the mistakes he 
makes in these respects, not by an audible voice— 
not by immediate revelation—but by the results of 
his labor in harvest, and by the failures and successes 
of his neighbors. This observation of his neigh- 
bors is not being ‘a busy-body in other men’s matters.’ 
It is one mode, and a legitimate one, in which he 
learns of God how to succeed in his avocation. 
Another suitable mode is for farmers to meet to 
gether for the purpose of detailing to each other 
their experience in raising different crops. In this 
way (iod teaches the farmer and “instructs him to 
discretion.” He does it none the less because it 
cémes through human lips. 

Remarks.—1. If God gives the husbandman wis- 
dom in his avocation then it is not fanaticism for him 
to pray for this species of wisdom, It is a great mis- 


take to suppose that we are allowed to pray only for 
that “ wisdom the begining of which is the fear of 
the Lord.” We may also wait upon Gog for 
knowledge and skill in the lawful avocations of life 
These are as truly the gift of God as spiritual wis 
dom. Both are equally connected with second 
causes, or means, the heglect of which will leaye w 
foolish in one as well as in the other. 

2. If God instructs the husbandman through ob- 
servation and experience, then he should be a care 
ful observer of the modes of the Divine agency in the 
production of different crops. 

8. If God teaches the husbandman how tc conduct 
his business successfully, he shows himself to bea 
dull scholar when he commits his seed to soil whieh 
is not suitable to the production of the crops de 
signed. Of all men he is the last to complain of 
Providence because his expectations are disappointed, 
In commercial avocations success depends upon sec 
ond causes so recondite—upon moral causes which 
it is often so impossible to trace to their effvets, that 
tradesmen are comparatively inexcusable for failure, 
Not so with the farmer. Sometimes, it is true, he 
may have unpropitious seasons, which he cannot 
foresee. But God’s teachings to him ordinarially 
are more distinct and definite than to the tender 
man. For while it is true that God controls in the 
moral world as well as in the natural, yet in the lat- 
ter his methods are more distinctly uniform and 
more easily perceived. Hence farmers, as a class, 
ought to be more successful than tradesmen. 

4. This subject shows us that farmers ought to be 
intelligent men within the sphere of their avoca- 
tions. They are taught of God, who is infinitely 
wise. If, therefore, they are ignorant and unskilful 
they are blame-worthy. 

5. Farmers ought to be praying men. I mean they 
ought to pray for success in their business. God 
can give them success or withhold it, for he gives 
weakness or power to second causes, as he will with- 
out working amiracle. But how can a farmer pray 
for success unless he conforms to the divine methods 
—i. é., “cast in the principal wheat, and the ap- 
pointed barley, and rye, in their place.” 





A UsrErvL Hint To Horse-KErrers.—A gentle. 
man who has tried the plan successfully for five 
years, communicates the annexed method of pre 
venting horses from chafing under the collar. He 
says he gets a piece of leather, and has what he 
terms 4 false collar made, which is simply a piece of 
leather cut in such a shape as to lie snugly between 
the shoulders of the horse and the collar. This 
feeds off all the friction, as the collar slips and moves 
on the leather, and not on the shoulders of the horse, 
Chafing is caused by the friction, hence you see the 
thing is entirely plausable. Some put pads or sheep 
skins under the collar, but these do as much harmas 
good, for they augment the heat. A single piece of 
leather, like that composing the outside of a collar 
is sufficient. 
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GARDEN WORK FOR APRIL, 


Iris in the month of April that the work of the 
garden commences in earnest, especially in the lati- 
tade of Rochester. In the latter part of March some 
of the more ambitious may summon courage to doa 
little work in the garden, get in a few Beeds, &c., but 
it is not yet a labor of Jove, and it is a question 
whether, as the seasons generally run, anything is 
gained by sowing seeds in March. 

Theseeds generally remain a long time in the cold 
ground before germinating, and even after the plants 
come up, their growth is slow, and they seldom make 
as vigorous and productive plants as those started 
after the earth is warmed up and becomes a fit re- 
ceptacle for seeds. 

But when April comes with her sunny days and 
genial showers, every true lover of Nature feels an 
irresistable impulse to lend her a helping hand in 
patting on her yernal robes. 

In the March number I mentioned as the first crops 
toget inthe ground, onions, peas, spinach, lettuce, 
radish, carrots and turnips. If these were not sown in 
March they will be the first to sow in April. Even 
the hot-bed may ye*be started, and if pretty well 
crowded, bring forward most of the plants to a proper 
size as soon as they will do to transplant into the 
open grounds. 

Sow in the open ground in April asparagus, beet, 
brocoli, brussels sprouts, early cabbage, cauliflower, 
célery, cress, kale, kohlrabi, lettuce, parsely, parsnip, 
peas, potato, rhubarb, salsify. 

Asparagus.—It is quite surprising that a vegetable 
s0 excellent and wholesome as asparagus, is not more 
generally cultivated in the gardens of farmers. I 
think its absence may be attributed to two causes— 
first, because we are obliged to wait two or three 
years after sowing the seed before gathering a crop ; 
and secondly, the directions generally given for its 
culture are tedious, and involve so much labor as to 
discourage the novice. In answer to the first objec 
tion, you may begin to realize moderately in one year 

from transplanting the roots, or in two years from 
sowing the seeds ; and in answer to the second objec- 
tion, you may raise very good asparagus without go- 
ing through such a tedious process in preparing the 


ground, and when you once have a good bed started 
it will not be necessary to renew it in 12 or 15 years. 
Culture —Soak the seeds a few hours in warm 
water and sow early in April in drills 1 1-2 inches 
deep and 15 inches apart, By sowing in a rich bed 
and good culture, the roots are ready to transplant 
when one year old. Or the quickest way to get a 
bed is to buy one year roots at the nurseries at a cost 
of from $1 to $2 per hundred. Two hundred roots 
will plant a bed large enough to furnish a family of 
six a pretty good supply. The ground should be 
prepared by trenching and digging in a good dress- 
ing of fine manure into the subsoil. Dig your 
trenches for the roots 2 feet apart and six to eight 
inches deep. Place the roots in the trenches 15 
inches apart, and cover so that the crownsof the roots 
will be four inches below the surface of the ground. 
Sow about twenty pounds of salt to the square rod 
and cover the bed with a light dressing of coarse 
manure. Keep the bed free from weeds through the 
season, and in the fall cut down the stems, rake 
them off and cover the bed with a liberal dressing of 
manure. This completes the first year’s culture 
after transplanting. The next spring dig in the 
manure as deep as possible without coming in con- 
tact with the roots, and repeat the operations of the 
preceding year. As the plants come up it will do to 
cut some of the largest for the table. It may be 
cooked and served the same as green peas. 

Beets—Best sorts for table use are Extra Early 
Turnip, Early Blood Turnip and Long Blood. The beet 
requires a rich, deep soil, not freshly manured. Sow 
in drills.one inch deep, fifteen inches apart and thin 
to four inches. The first named is earliest, the 
second may be sown for general summer crop, and 
the latter may be sown the latter part of May for 
winter use, 

Brocoli—Sow Early Purple) Early White and 
Early Purple Cape in shallow drills, eleven inches 
apart. 

Brussels Sprouts—Sow the latter part of the month, 


the same as brocoli. 
Cabbage—Those who have not a hot-bed can sow 


early in April, in the open grounds, the sort recom- 
mended to be sown in hot-beds. Rows eleven inches 
apart, drills very shallow, thin to three inches, 
Plants started in the hot-bed in March will be ready 
to transplant into the open ground the lafter part of 
April, in rows eighteen inches each way. A few hours 
before transplanting, thoroughly saturate the ground 
in hot-bed with water, take up the plants with a trowel 
with a good ball of earth attached, set a little deeper 
than they stood in the hot-bed, and press the earth 
firmly around the roots. 

Cauliflower—Cultivate the same as cabbage, tak- 
ing a little more pains and you will be rewarded 





with a more delicious vegetable. ° 
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Cress—Curled (or Pepper) Grass and Broad-Leaved 
are the sorts. Sow in shallow drills fifteen inches 
apart. The water cress requires a running stream. 

Kale—Cottager’s is cultivated and grown exactly 
like cabbage. Sea Kale should be started in a hot- 
bed, and is a perennial plant to bo managed, some 
thing like Asparagus. 

Kohirabi, or Turnip Rooted Cabbage—Sow Early 
White Vienna any time from April to July, and 
treat the same as cabbage. : 

Lettuce—Sow the latter part of the month Early 
Curled Silesia and . Butter for succession. If the 
gardner wishes to experiment with varieties he can 
try Large White Summer Cabbage, Ice Drumhead 
and Victoria Cabbage. 

Parsley—Extra Curled is the best kind. The seeds 
should be soaked and sown in drills one inch deep, 
eleven inches apart. Thin to four inches. 

Parsnip—Varieties, Guernsey, or Cup, Long 
White, Hollow Crown. Sow thickly in drills fifteen 
inches apart, cover lightly and thin to three inches. 

Peas—Sow for second crop McLean’s Princess 
Royal, 1 foot high ; Warwick, 3 feet ; Bishop’s Long 
Pod, 1 1-2 feet. The first is a new variety with long 
pod, sugary flavor and very productive. For third 
crop, sow the latter part of the month, Champion of 
England, 5 feet, and the very best of peas ; Blue Im- 
perial, 2 1-2 feet; Harrison’s Perfection, 3 feet ; 
White Marrowfat, 5 feet, and British Queen, 6 feet. 
Of course, those growing higher than 11-2 feet will 
require bushing. The bush should be trimmed up 
fan-shaped, and if such durable wood as Witch 
Hazel is used and carefully laid away under shelter 
as soon as done with, they will last for several years. 
As soon as the peas are up the ground should be 
stirred on both sides of the rows, and aftera few days 
a little dirt drawn e plants. Those with leisure 
and inclination can @xperiment with the following 
new varieties : McLean’s Advances, 2 1-2 feet, and 
quite early ; Carter’s Surprise, large, blue, 4 feet ; 
Napoleon, 8 feet ; Eugene, 3 feet ; Epps’ Monarch, 
6 feet, and Epps’ Lord Raglan, 3 feet, the last two 
late. 

Potatoes—Early sorts: Early Sovereign, Early 
Dykeman, Early June. New varieties: Early Cot- 
tage and Early Algiers. Potatoes can be forwarded 
by starting the sprouts in a warm, light room, or on 
a layer of fermenting hose manure, with a thin 
layer of same over them. When the sprouts are 2 
or 3 inches long they are ready to transplant. 
Handle the tubers carefully, cut them into pieces of 
a single sprout, rejecting the weaker ones, and plant 
four sprouts toa hill. Plant in the garden in hills 2 
feet each way, just covering the tops of the sprouts. 

The soil should be pressed gently around the 
sprouts. 
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Rhubarb—Sinneaus is the best ; Prince ATbert ang 
Victoria good. Sow the seeds in drills 15 inches 
apart, and thin to 4 inches. If soil and culture ig 
good they are ready to transplant when one Year old, 
Transplant this month 3 feet each way. Rhubarb 
can be forwarded very much by placing early in 
spring a headless barrel over the hill and surround. 
ing it with warm manure 2 feet high. In Cutting for 
use, leave a few stalks to each hill to maintain the 
vigor of the plant. 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant—Sow in drills 15 inches 
apart, half an inch deep, and cultivate the same as 
parsnips. 

Small Fruits—It is quite a common practice to 
grow the small fruits in the kitchen garden, and the 
month of April is the proper season for transplant 
ing them. 

Currants—Best varieties : Red Dutch, Cherry, La 
Versailles, Prince Albert, White Dutch and White 
Grape. Set the currants where, they can be easily 
cultivated. They can be started from cuttings, but 
the better way is to procure good plants of a reliablg 
nurseryman. ‘Transplant with care, using the 
fingers freely in adjusting the roots and working 
dirt among them. 

Gooseberries—The English varieties are the best, 
but not reliable on account of their tendency to mil 
dew. The American Houghton’s Seedling is reliable 
and productive, but inferior in sizeand flavor. Crown 
Bob, Roaring Lion, Red ,Warrington, Golden Drop, 
Green Ocean and White Smith arethe better English 
sorts. The Gooseberry likes a rich, moist, cool soil, 
and is improved by summer mulching and thorough 
pruning. 

Grapes—The Delaware, Concord and Hartford Pro- 
lific are the better sorts. Creveling, Diana and 
Rebecca are good in some localities. The soil should 
be deep,, rich, dry, with a warm exposure. About 6 
feet apart is the distance for garden culture. Good 
strong 2 year vines are best, and they should be cut 
back to 2 or 3 eyes. To make the greatest growth 
of wood keep ‘them tied up to a stake, allowing only 
one vine to grow. 

In transplanting trees or plants of any kind never 
allow manure to come in immediate contact with the 
roots. If necessary to use it, apply it on or near the 
surface. 

Strawberries —Jenny Lind, Bartlett, Hooker, 
Triomph de Gand and Wilson’s Albany are the bet 
ter sorts. If the gardener is fully determined to cul 
tivate in hills, persistently cutting off the runners 
(by which’ method the largest crops are realized,) 
transplant 18 inches each way, keep all weeds down, 
and as the berries commemice ripening, strew a little 
cut straw, marsh hay, grass, saw-dust, or tanbark be 
tween the hills to keep the berries clean and re 
tain the moisture in the ground. They will 
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pear lightly the first year, and a full crop the second. 


down to within six inches of the bud. In May the 


Or plant them in rows 8 feet apart, 15 inches in the | buds will begin to shoot vigorously; if there are 


row, allowing the runners to extend one foot on each 


more shoots than one from each bud they must be 


de. Keep a path a foot wide clean, between the | removed, leaving only qne, which in June should be 
rows, to admit of cultivating the plants and picking | supported with a slight stake, or the wind may dis- 


the fruit without treading on the vines. 


place it. By the end of August this shoot ought to 


Raspberries—Improved Black Cap, Hudson River} be from five to six feet in hight, and is then in a 


Antwerp, Fastolf, Franconia and Brinkle’s Orange 
are the more reliable sorts. Plant in a rich soil, 4 
feet each way, and cut down the canes to within 4 to 
6 inches of the ground. 

Blackberries—Plant Dorchester, New Rochelle and 
Newman’s Thornless 6 feet each way, ona rather 
heavy loam, and cut back the canes. 

By a little care at the proper season, every owner 
of a garden can have a succession of luscious fruits 
the greater part of the year, adding very much to 
the luxuries of the table, and the health of the 
family. P. C. REYNOLDS. 


PYRAMIDAL ROSES. 


Tomas Rrvers, of England, in a new edition of 
his excellent little work, The Rose Amateur’s Guide, 





which he thinks will lead to the extinction of stand- 
ard roses. He proposes to form Pyramidal Hybrid 
Perpetuals, of which he gives the following account : 
“Standard moses, inartistic and picturesque as 
they are, have “held their own’ for some years. It 
is time that some new rose idea was originated, and 
I hope, ere long, to hear standard roses spoken of as 
things of the past—like stage coaches and road wag- 
ons. The culture of pyramidal roses will require 
more care and time than the culture of standards, 
which we all know is very simple ; but the rose gar- 
dener will be amply compensated by such gloribus 
effects as have never yet been seen in our roseries. 


“Like all really good gardening ideas, the culture 
of rose pyramids, although requiring more time and 
care than the culture of standard and dwarf roses, is 
still very simple, and may be carried out as follows: 

“Some strong two years old stocks of the Manetti 
rose should be planted in November, in a piece of 
ground well exposed to sun andair. The soil should 
have dressings of manure, and be stirred to nearly 
two feet in depth. In the months of July and 
August of the following year they will be in a fit 
state to bud. They should have one bud inserted in 
each stock close to the ground. The sort to be 
chosen for this preliminary budding is a very old 
hybrid China rose, called Madame Pisaroni, a rose 
with a most vigorous aui@jrobust habit, which, bud- 
ded on strong Manetti stoeks, will often make shoots 
from six to seven feet in length, and stout and robust 
in proportion. In the month of February following, 





proper state for budding to forma pyramid. Some 
of the most free-growing and beautiful of the hybrid 
perpetual roses should be selected and budded on 
these stems in the following manner: Commence 
about nine inches from t und, inserting one 
bud: then on the opposi of the stock and at 
the same distance from the lower bud, insert another ; 
and then at the same distance another and another, 
so that buds are on all sides of the tree up to about 
five feet in hight, which, in the aggregate, may 
amount to nine buds. You will thus have formed 
the foundation of a pyramid, which should be like 
the above figure, which is assumed to be a pyramid 
just pushing forth its flowers in June. 

“TIT need scarcely add that the shoots from the 
stock must be carefully removed during the growing 
season, 80 as to throw all its strength into the buds. 
It will also be advisable to pinch in the three top- 
most buds rather severely the first season, or they 
will, to use a common expression, draw up the sap 
too rapidly, and thus weaken the lower buds. In 
the course of a year or two magnificent pyramids 
may thus be formed, their stems completely covered 
with foliage, and far surpassing anything yet seen im 





the stocks in which are live buds should be all cut 


rose culture. I have, as yet, found no rose equal in 

























































































. be sure to pinch in closely the three or four buds at 
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vigor to Madame Pisaroni, although, when ; ‘tention 
is turned to the subject, other varieties may perhaps 
be found. If extra strong growth .be desired, the 
stem may be suffered to grow two seasons before it 
is budded. 

“To those who think the trouble of budding and 
re-budding too much, I may point out a more simple 
method, which I extract from the Gardener’s Annual 
for 1863 : 

“*Have some Dog-rose stocks gathered from the 
woods and hedges in November, December or Janu- 
ary. Every stock selected should be of only one 
year’s growth, a young shoot of the preceding sea- 
son’s growth. They should be planted in a deep 
rich soil, and some manure placed on the surface 
round their stems. In spring and early summer the 
young shoots should be removed from the lower part 
of their stems within, say, a foot of the ground, and 
all the remaining shoots suffered to grow as they 
list. In the months of July and August they may 
be budded after the following mode: Take some 
free-growing beautiful Hybrid Perpetual, and place 
one bud in the stem, mind, of your stock about nine 
inches from the ground, and then on the opposite 
side of the stem place another bud and so on, shift- 
ing sides to about three, four, or five feet in hight. 
When these buds break out in the following May, 


the top of the stock, or they will greedily drink too 
much of the precious sap. A rose-lover must imagine 
the great beauty of such a pillar of Empereur de 
Marco or Senateur Vaise; if his constitution be not 
strong, the sight might make him die of a rose in 
aromatic pain.’ 

“The most free-growing kinds, such as Jules Mar- 
gottin, General Jacqueminot, Colonel de Rougemont, 
Triomphe des Beau , Lord Raglan, Souvenir de 
la Reine d’ Angleterre, riomphe de "Exposition, and 
other kinds of vigorous habit, will form grand pyra- 
mids from six to seven feet in hight. For smaller 
pyramids those of more moderate growth may be 
selected. It will scarcely be advisable to bud more 
than one sort on a stem, as no two kinds will be 
found equal in growth, but as a matter of fancy, va- 
rieties of different colors may be inserted so as to 
make a variegated pyramid. Vigorous growing 
Bourbon roses may be employed for pyramids, and 
Tea-scented and Noisette roses, as the stock is highly 
favorable to their growth, but they should be pro- 
tected in winter by Fern or branches of evergreens 
tied sound them.” 





AGE OF THE Big TREES OF CALIFORNIA,—A count 
of rings in the wood of one of the big trees of Cali- 
fornia, cut down several years ago, shows that it 
was not more than 1225 years old. It was 23 feet in 


WHAT KILLS THE PEACH BLOSSOMS? 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: From Detroit, Toledo, 
and various other places, we hear that the blossom 
buds of the peach were killed by the cold blast of 
last January, and even here, protected as we are by 
the genial waters of Lake Michigan, I find the ma 
jority (though not all) of the peach blossom bunds 
have a dark spot in the center, indicating dissoly. 
tion, though the mercury in the cold of January was 
not below 13° (my own only 10c) below 0. A friend 
from Wisconsin, last season, undertook to tell me 
how great a degree of cold peach buds would stand 
and preserve their vitality. I think he put it at 16. 
or 18° below ; and I have seen the same subject agi- 
tated and a point set in the agricultural papers, 
Now, with all due deferance to the experience and 
opinions of others, I must say that I am not able to 
set any point in this latitude below which they can 
not survive. In January, 1857, I saw the mercury 
at 350 below 0 in Grand River Valley, in this State, 
I was not there the following summer, but was in- 
formed that at that place (Lowell) peach trees gene- 
rally bore. During the previous winter (1855-6) the 
Isabella and Catawba grape vines in Ontairo county, 
N. Y., were generally killed—the buds being entirely 
destroyed above the line of snow. The growth of 
the following summer was of course great, and we 
would expect not very well ripened, yet they stood a 
much greater degree of cold the following winter 
and came out “all right.” 

Messrs. Reiter & Maddocks, of the Great Western 

Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, wrote me February 3d: 
“The cold wave that passed over this place January 
Ist, we think has killed every peach tree in our 
grounds of one and two years growth. Even the 
limbs of our old trees are discolored where they are 
an inch thick. The State Pomological Society met 
here last month. Nurserymen and amateur fruit- 
growers from Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylva- 
nia aud New York were in attendance. Many 
brought twigs with them, all showing the effects of 
frost alike. Ten degrees below cypher does not kill 
peach trees, but will the fruit, if immediately pre. 
ceded by rain.” 
From this it would seem that the cause of failure 
of the peach may be more hygrometrical than 
thermal. I had supposed that the cause of failure 
depended much on the state of forwardness of the 
buds at the time of extreme cold but wishing to 
learn from the experience of others, I offer the ques- 
tion at the head of this article for debate. 


Muskegon, Mich, 8. B. P. 


_— 
Keep your seeds, bulbs, tubers, &c., in a place 
where neither frost nor damp can reach them ; for 
cither of these would destroy many. 
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BALCONY GARDENING, 


Tae old ideal of a country home was the New 
England farm kitchen, with its wide fireplace, low 
ceilings and evidence of plenty seen in the bins of 
red-cheeked or russet apples, and pantry shelves 
groaning with their burden of dough-nuts and pump- 
kin pies. In summer a wide porch shading the kitchen 
door, with perhaps a hop vine casting in the sun its 
flickering shadows, and a large old tree, whose pro- 
tecting branches extended far over the low roofed 
house, completed the picture. As cities have grown 
up where villages stood fifty years ago, and as the 
“far West” has extended from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Superior and beyond the Mississippi, luxury has 
become more universal and the refinements of life 
more general. Now our country house must be a 
“cottage one,” with all the ornamental surround- 
ings which such a house demands. Sometimes, 
when the cottage is more pretentious than tasteful, 
and the rooms small and stifling, where comfort is 
suerificed to fashion, we sigh for the old times and 
the spacious farm kitchen. But when we really 
look at the thing fairly and realize how great the 
improvement is in the out-door aspect of things, how 
truly tasteful and beautiful the lawns and the care- 
fully kept flower beds are, and how delicious the im- 
proved varieties of fruits, we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that though the homes of our grandfath- 
ers are delightful to remember, that this is better to 
possess. Every thing which can be procured to as- 
sist ladies with a'taste for horticulture, in their la- 
bors, we welcome warmly, and a book which we 
have just been reading seems so eminently adapted 
to create a taste for gardening, as well as to aid those 
who already have the taste formed, in their labors, 
that we take pleasure in making some extracts from 
iton balcony gardening,* and if we could give the 
engraving which heads this chapter all our lady 
readers would be so charmed with it that we do not 
doubt but that “balcony gardening ” would become 
the fashion among the Genesee Farmer readers. ° 


“The balcony should face the south or east, so as 
to obtain the morning sun; there are few flowers 
which succeed in the shade. . 

“Now, we may either grow our plants in pots, or 
fit up the balcony with neat boxes ; but in either 
case the outside of them must not be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun ; it would heat and parch the 
earth so that nothing would succeed. A good way 
to prevent this is to make a board lining round the 
inside, and. fill a space of three inches with straw, 
tan, or moss, between the outside and your boxes. 
Fill your boxes with a rich soil, composed of one 
part loam, two parts leaf mould, two parts decom- 
posed manure. Put an inch of “rocks,” or broken 

ts,in the bottom to secure drainage,and have a 
lew augur holes in the bottom of each box to allow 
the surplus water to drain off. Now, the boxes be- 





*Frowers ror tHe Garpex. By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co, 1868. 
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ing all pre , and the season the first of May, 
what shall be planted ?” 

In answer to this question Cobea scandens as a 
climber to run upon the wall of the house is reco 
mended, and Weigela rosea and Spirea prunifolia for 
the corners of the balcony, and the boxes can be 
filled with Mignonette, Indian pinks, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, or any other pretty annuals. Outside climb 
ers will be needed too, and almost any will answer 
there. Nasturtinums, Maurandia Borclayana with 
blue foxglove-shaped flowers, and M. rosea and alba, 
with pink and white flowers, are very graceful and 
pretty. With these plants a large balcony would be 
well stocked and gay until frost kills out door 
flowers : 

“Then prepare for winter; dig over the boxes, 
pulling up roots of dead plants, being careful not to 
disturb perennials. And plant a dozen good 
hyacinths, fifty crocus, a few jonquils, anda hundred 
snow-drops, for early bloom the next summer. When 
severe frosts come, cover half a foot of coarse 
manure over your boxes, laying down under its pro- 
tection your hardy climbers, such as honeysuckles, 
clematis, trumpet flowers, wistaria, &c., if you have 
them, or else mat them up carefully in straw or old 
bass mats. 

“ Now you have only to enjoy your flowers in the 
memory of the past summer, or in anticipations for 
the future, unless, with us, you would have flowers 
in winter, and will devote an hour each day to 
window gardening, or study with us, in the next 
chapter, the Wardian Case.” 

The Wardian Case is very fascinating as well as 
useful and not difficult to manage. The simple fern 
glass is reallya Wardian Case, as the idea is only t» 
protect the plants from the varying atmosphere of an 
ordinary living room. Some very good suggestions 
are made for hanging baskets and the cultivation of 
ivy. If we had space for more quotations we should 
like to give the directions for hot-beds, which are 
simple, clear and very sensible. A chapter on 
specimen plants and how torgrow them, and one 
about wild spring flowers are very interesting. 





Sor For GRAPES.—The Ohio Farmer says: “The 
Ohio Pomological Society at Toledo, among ot}.er 
things, introduced the question as to the so:! on 
which the best quality of grapes were grown. There 
seemed to be but one opinion, and that wads that a 
strong, clayey soil, or one of loamy clay with a lime 
stone or even slaty clay subsoil, produced grapes 
much heavier in must, and therefore of better 
quality, than any kind of sand or alluvial deposit. 
In all cases, however, under-drainage was spoken of 
as necessary to success in grape growing.” 





SeEps of the Cucurbitacee, as melons, squashes, 
cucumbers, &c., if kept several years, will produce 
more fruit than new seed, for the reason that they 





run less to vine. 
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JNE IS THE TIME TO PRUNE FRUIT TREES, It is a question of vital importance to the health 
and durability of our trees, and should thi 

Eps. GENESEE Farmer :—Under the head of | gnd fayor in your paper, I will cvaeaan tee 
“Farm Work for February,” in the last February | next, to give my reasons for pruning in June July 
Number of the Farmer, you say “ prune orchards.” | and August, and suggestions as to why and lew we 
In the March Number Mr. Lyman Balcom asks leave | ghould prune. E. D. Wricut 
to differ with you, and says May is the best time for : 
trimming fruit trees. 

In the March Number, after giving Mr. B’s com- 
munication, you remark, with complimentary ac 
knowledgements of esteem for his opinions, that you 
would prune both apple and pear trees as soon as all 








[We hope Mr. Wright will favor us next month with 
the ‘promised article. Any comments we may have 
to make will be reserved until that time. We may say, 
however, that it is a well known fact that whens 
shoot is cut off in the winter and severe frosts ensue, 
the termenial bud (not, of course, the one that j 
Ganger of severe frosts —— — ,_ | Off, but the one aa we cut back to) is ian ian 

To wapport your position, you qucte Barry 5| to injury than if the shoot had not been praned, 
Fruit Garden, as saying : “In Western New York | 9, reason of this is that when the shoot Apr - 
we prune apples, pears and other hardy fruits assoon | ,),. pores of the wood are deprived of their cop 
as our severe frosts are over—say the latter part of ering of bark and the bud is more exposed, and 
February and beginning of March. Jf pruned consequently more liable to injury —Eps ] F 
sooner the ends of the shoots are liable to be injured, ane 








and the heortetene bud so weakened as not to fulfil its TWO NEW ENGLISH. PEARS. 
purposes. 

It strikes me that Mr. Barry’s reason for pruning TnE London Gardeners’ Chronicle thus alludes to two 
in February and March is very indefinite and inappli-| new Varieties of pears: “One of them is tho British 


cable. I cannot see how, if he means the ends of | Queen, raised by Mr. Ingram, of Frogmore, and said 
the shoots and the terminal bud, that are loped off, | to bea seedling from the Seckel crossed with the 
we can prune at any time and not injure them. If Marie Louise. This isa very fine looking pear, and 
as good as it looks; it has been shown on one or two 


he means the ends of the shoots and the terminal 
occasions, and has invaribly met with approval. The 


buds which are left on, I cannot see how the loping 
off others can injure or affect them. I can under- fruit itself is large and pyramidal, with an undulat 
ing surface, and smooth, shining golden yellow skin, 


stand Mr. Balcom when he tells us he can saw off | here and there freckled with patches of thin cnine 
limbs two or three inches in diameter in May and | mon russet, and on the exposed side often acquiring 


they will grow over entirely smooth and sound in|@ crimson flush. In flavor it resembles Marie Louise, 
dh , . hat af ed off in Feb the flesh being fine grained and melting, with a rich 

ree or four years; bu Sawed of in Pebruary, | -.ccharine juice, and fine aroma. Asan autumn 
they will rot holes into the tree and never grow] pear, ripe in October and November, this has few 


over. equals, 
, “Another to which we especially refer is the 
Mr. Balcom. bears testimony to these facts from Autumn Nelis, a variety raised by Mr. F. J. Graham, 


personal observation. On the other hand, Mr. | of Crawford, a variety of remarkably hardy charae- 
Barry lays down a rule of practice, and supports it| ter, and so compact and short-jointed in habit, that 


heory +e ; acco the branches become closely set with spurs. Indeed 
ty sé a wages That i is veld om wdbad the whole habit of the tree especially recommends it 


ambiguity. With due respect for such authority as/| for culture as a pyramid either out-doors or in the 
Barry and the editor of the Genesce Farmer, with | orchard house. The fruit is rather above medium 


whom I seldom find an opportunity to differ, allow size, obovate-turbinate in we outline, almost entirely 
ies P " russeted on a surface which here and there shows 
me to say that I » from observation and the ex- a little patch of greenish yellow. The flesh is ye- 


perience of four years past, directed carefully to the | jowish, fine grained, and melting, with abundance of 


determining of this point, that Mr. Balcom is very a eye sugary juice, and “ es 
F : which has been compared to that of the Winter 
near right, and you are “en ie Nelis. The ripening season is October. The parent 

I am aware at what disadvantage I place myself] tree of this variety has been bearing for some five or 


when I undertake to controvert such authority, and sa y Ae a 3 proves to be —~ t _—_ rete 
- mA ieve this is the sameas a pear Mr. Graham exhibi 
would not put the case so strongly in opposition to|) <6. the British Pomological Society in 1858, under 


common practice, had I not in every instance, where | the name of Graham's Bergamot, when it was con- 
I have induced any one to try pruning in June, suc-| sidered one of the most delicious pears, but befom 


ceeded in gaining their acknowledgement that JuNE me let out last year it was rechristened Autumn 
ts the time to prune fruit trees. “There can be no doubt that these pears, both of 
Nor would I venture to advocate such practice up- ey ae ee first.class certificates from the - 
orticult Society’s Fruit Committee, are acqui 
ape Ayan engeniapee were I not able to give the tions of real merit, and as such destined along with 
best reasons for it. Such as cannot be gainsayed Or | them to occupy a prominent place amonst our hardy 


controverted, desert fruits.” 
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" Saslies’ Department, 


———— 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 











Turret is no such thing nowas simplicity in the dress 
of children. It is useless to say that there ought to be. 
go long as wealth exists, and mothers, who are proud 
@f their children, just so long will taste and fancy busy 
teelf in preparing for them elegant and beautiful, if 
pot useful, costumes. 

A number of charming variations in the styles for 
girls, have been introduced with’ the jackets, which, in 
their graceful and fantastic shapes are just as well 
sdapted, if not more 80, to misses, as to their mammas, 
Nothing can be prettier, for a little girl, than a skirt 
with a bodice-belt, a simple chemisette, and short 
rounded jacket, trimmed with pendents in some form 
or other, bows, buttons or tassels. 

For parties, and extreme dress occasions, however, 
little girls follow, in many respects, the fashions of the 
qider ones. Light tarlatanes are puffed and flounced, 
wreaths are worn, and the dresses often looped-up with 
fowers. This is an exaggeration which exceeds the 
Jimits of goodtaste. A white dress, simply and prettily 
made, with sash and shoulder-bows of wide blue, or 
rose colored ribbon, is the most becoming party-dress 
fora child; at any rate, until she reaches the age of ten 
of twelve years, 

Boys are less afflicted with the military fever, than 
formerly. We see now very few fancy military dresses 
on little boys, in the street. Their clothes, when they 
get out of frocks, are extremely sensible. They are 
composed of suits; waist and trowsers alike; made in 
winter, of velvet or cloth, and trimmed with gilt but- 
tons; and in summer of linen or pique, 

The jackets of still older boys are loose, and long, 
like short sacks, and their over-garments, altogether in 
sack style, with, perhaps, the addition of a cape. 

Plaid will be much in vogue for children this season, 
principally as a trimming for their hats, and all sorta of 
guments. The “Campbell,” the “Argyle,” tho 
“Stuart,” and the “42d,” are the favorite patterns. 

Very pretty scarfs are netted for children, in colors, 
or in white, striped with one, or a mixture of colors. 
Plaid scarfs are also very fashionable. 

The shape of children’s hats is somewhat different 
from that of last year, the brim being quite narrow, 
and frequently rolling. ‘The crown, if any thing, is not 
quite so high, and often forms what is called the 
“bell” shape. 

Leghorns, trimmed with tartan, are the leading spring 
style, and constitute a very effective combination. 
Pendent balls are also used, and very fine and beautiful 
straw trimming, as delicate as if made of silk. 

Of course the principal part of the trimming is always 
massed towards the front, and it is still elevated, so as 
to give a look of distinction—which enhances the charm 
of the always attractive ‘‘jockey.” Strings for these 
hats are entirely dispensed with; they are invariably 
fastened with elastic, passed under the chin.—Demo- 


THe VEGETABLE StrLz.—You know (of course you 
know) that everyhing 1s plaid this year; bonnets, 
shawls, petticoats, dresses, muffs, cuffs, boots, gaiters, 
&c. Even gentlemen are wearing plaid trousers! isn’t 
it funny, dear? But the dresses for evening and dinner 
parties were delightful. I saw a salmon-colored dress 
trimmed with green peas, and another flesh-colored 
evening or dinner-party dress, trimmed with onions, 
cauliflowers, carrots and little stalks of celery. Vegeta 
bles, grass, straw and hay are much worn. Caps are 
still very high, but trimmed with radishes and onions 
for young married ladies, who sometimes wear caps, 
and onions and turnips for dowagers, Young ladies 
wear much grass for evening parties, with heath and 
groundsel, which has a very good effect.—Punch’s Let- 
ter on Fashions. 





A Evropzan Be.iz.—aA letter from the continent, 
describing the Countess of Hatzfeldt, proceeds: “She 
owns more Oriental shawls than any woman in Europe, 
and more jewels, and is about to give half of them to 
her daughter-in-law. One of her morning dresses is a” 
Turkish fabric of silk and pure gold; its pattern, small 
palm leaves enclosed in strips. The dress is so heavy 
and thick that it will literally ‘stand alone.’ The un- 
dersleeves and trimming about the neck are of gold 
lace, and it is negligently fastened at the waist by a 
golden cord and tassel. Another morning robe is of 
black material, resembling 'moire antique, with plain 
stripes of gold enwoven,” It is mentioned that the 
countess’s special abhorence is an embroidered skirt, 
and her newest dinner dress is a violet velvet, orn 
mented with gold. 





Tue Best Sovr.—Liebig in his Researches on Food 
says: ‘When one pound of lean beef, free from fat, in 
the finely chopped state in which it is used for beef 
sausages Or mince-meat, is uniformly mixed with its 
own weight of cold water, slowly heated to boiling, 
and the liquid, after boiling briskly for a minute or 
two, is strained through a towel from the coagulated 
albumen and the fibrine, now become hard and horny, 
we obtain an equal weight of the most aromatic soup, 
of such strength as can not be obtained, even by boil- 
ing for hours, from a piece of flesh, When mixed with 
salt and the other usual additions by which soup is 
usually seasoned, and tinged somewhat darker by means 
of roasted onions or burnt sugar, it forms the very best 
soup which can in any way be prepared from one pound 
of flesh.” : 


Corn Breap.—({St. Charles Hotel.}—One pint of 
corn-meal, one piut of sour milk or buttermilk, two 
eggs well beaten, and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in some of the milk and 
add it the last thing. Sweet milk can be used, but then 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar must be mixed with 
the meal. 

Baxep Inpran Pupprye.—Three pints of scalded 


milk; stir into the milk while hot seven tablespoonfuls 
of meal; let it stand until cold; add four eggs, and 











rests Mirror of Fashion. 


bake four hours. Serve with sauce. 
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Miscellaneous, 


— 
AT a recent temperance meeting in Scotland a cop. 
vert got up to speak. ‘“ My friends,” said he, “three 








PRESENCE, 


The wild, sweet water, as it flows— 

The winds, that kiss me as they pass— 
The starry shadow of the rose 

Sitting beside her on the grass— 


The daffodilly, trying to bless 

With better light the beauteous air— 
The lily, wearing the white dress 

Of sanctuary, to be more fair— 


The lithe-armed, dainty-fingered brier, 
That in the woods, so dim and drear, 
Lights up betimes her tender fire 
fl To soothe the home-sick pioneer— 





The moth, his brown sails balancing, 
Along the stubble crisp and dry— 

The ground flower, with a blood-red ring 
On either hand—the pewet’s cry— 


The friendly robin’s gracious note— 
The hills, with curious weeds o’errun— 
The althea, with her curious coat, 
Tricked out to please the wearied sun— 


The dandelion, whose golden shape 
Is set before the rustic’s plow— 
The hum of insects in the air, 
The blooming bush—the withered bough— 


The coming on of eve—the springs 
Of day-break, soft and silver bright— 

The frost, that with rough, rugged wings 
Blows down the cankered buds—the white, 


Long drifts of winter snow—the heat 
Of August, falling still and wide— 

Broad corn-fields—one chance stalk of wheat, 
Standing with bright head hung aside— 


All things, my darling, all things seem 
In some strange way to speak of thee; 

Nothing is half so much a dream, 
Nothing so much reality— 


My soul to thine is dutiful, 
In all its pleasures, ali its care; 
O most beloved! most beautiful! 
I miss, and find thee everywhere! 
[Atlantic Monthly. 





VITALITY OF FisHEs.—Although the constitutions of 

fish are in some cases influenced by the temperature of 
the element they inhabit, and a few degrees above or 
below a certain temperature will drive them to seek 
other positions, yet in many cases, they are not so in- 
fluenced. The fact’is well authenticated, that certain 
species can bear the test of being frozen in solid ice, 
and, on_ being gradually thawed, will regain their for- 
mer signs of vitality; while others have been observed 
swimming about in hot springs at Manilla and in Bar- 
bary, in water of a temperature of from 172° to 185°; 
and a species of silurus, according to Humboldt, was 
‘observed by him thrown up alive with the heated 
waters of a South American yolcano, which were proved 
to be of a temperature of 210°, or within 2° of the boil- 
ing point.—TZechnologist. 





One of the happiest witticisms on record is related 
by the Boston correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette: 
“T heard the other day of a bon mot made by Longfel- 
low, the poet. Young Mr. Longworth, from your city, 
being introduced to him, some one present remarked 
upon the similarity of the first syllable of the two 
names. ‘Yes,’ said the poet, ‘but in this case I fear 
Pope’s line will apply: 


months ago I signed the pledge. [Cheers.} Ing month 
afterward, my friends, I had a sovereign in MY pocket, 
a thing I never had before. [Loud cheers.] Ip another 
month, my friends, I had a good coat on my back, 5 
thing I never had before. [Cheers much louder.) 4 
fortnight after that, my friends, I bought a coffin, 
cause I felt pretty certain that if I kept the pledge 
another fortnight I should want one.’ [No cheers. 
DaTEs AND Facts.—Dates have been called the eyes 
of history. In the following instance they enable us to 
see e curious fraud. At Milan lately, a preacher, jn 
describing the Day of Judgment, said: “And gt, Jo 
rome, that great saint, used also to read profane books 
in his youth; but having one day visited the Vatican, 
and seen the terrible ‘Last Judgment’ painted py 
Raphael, he fled from Rome, and concealed himself jg 
a cayern, to strike his bosom with a stone!” §t, Jo 
rome was born in the year 331, and Raphael in 1433, 








Amone Hone’s works, there is this capital rhymed 
advice to the agriculturists of the date of 1772: 


Man, to the plow; 
Wife, to the cow; 
Girl, to the sow; 
Boy, to the mow; 
And your rents will be netted. 
Punch had sometime since the following travesty on 
this old rhyme, which is quite as pointed as the origi- 
nal; 
Man, tally-ho! 
Miss, piano; 
Wife, silk and satin; 
Boy, Greek and Latin: 
And you'll be Gazetted. 


Dr. Maksh says the best cure for hysterics is to dis- 
charge the servant girl. In his opinion there is nothing 
like flying around to keep the nervous system from 
being unstrung. Some women think they want a 
physician when they need a scrubbing brush. 








ON A WOMAN WHO HAD AN ISSUE IN HER LEG. 
Here lieth Margaret, otherwise Meg, 
Who died without issue, save one in her leg. 
Strange woman was she, and exceedingly cunning, 
For while one leg stood still, the other kept running. 
[Author supposed to be Shakespeare 





‘TnAT man was deeply, nay terribly in earnest, whose 
coat of arms is a pick-axe, and under it the motto: 
‘Either 1 will find a way or I will make one.” 





You may wish to get a wife without a failing, but 
what if the lady, after you find her, happens to be in 
want of a husband of the same character? 


mecca catieiaey tie 
A Kentucky schoolmaster wrote and posted up the 
following: ‘‘ No swarin, cursin, or runnin abwt lose, or 
hollerin in this seul.” 








Boy fair, sell fair, and love the fair. By so doing you 
will stand a fair chance of leading a fair life. 





A New Sen for a tavern has recently been invented: 





‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 


Dewdrop Inn (do drop in.) 
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yotes on the Weather from February 14th to 
March 15th, 1864, 





As both halves of February gave us {temperature 
shove the general average, the first half being 30.2° or 
f above the average, the mean of the month was 28.5° 
or2.2° in excess of the general mean. This half in 
1937, was 12°; in 1843 was 17°; 1847 was 23; 1858 was 
1y’;and three times above 36°. The range of the 
monthly mean has been between 17.0° in 1843, and 33.6° 
in 1857. On the 16th to the 19th was a cold period, be- 
low zero on three mornings, and on two of them 2° be- 
low. 

Water feil in the month only 1-18 inch ; small amount 
—on the whole a pleasant month. 

At Chicago on the 16th, 7° below; Muscatine 9° be- 
low; Milwaukee 10° below ; Salt Lake 30°, and Port- 
jand, Me., 34°, as the cold was moving from the west to 
east. 

Marh—Began and continued to be in this half 
pleasant, and above the average temperature. The 
mean was 34°, or 4° above the general average. The 
wldest morning was 20° on the 3d, and the warmest 
noon 57° on the 4th. This too, was the hottest day, 
#.7°, and only one other day above 37°. 

The water of this half is above 2 inches, and on the 
th to the 12th there fell 142 inch. This is a great rain, 
and the earth swallowed the greatest part of it. 

The mean heat of the first half of March has ranged 
in 27 years, from 19.3° in 1856, to 40.2° in 1854. Pros- 
pects for spring vegetation are as promising as usual. 

The predictions of a severe winter have passed ina 
very pleasant one. 


The Genesee Farmer Advertisements, 





Our advertising columns this month are more than 
usually filled with the announcements of our business 
friends. It is our aim to make every department of the 
paper interesting and useful to the intelligent practical 
fumer and horticulturist. We have rejected several 
advertisements that were of a doubtful character Our 
circulation the present year is nearly or quite double 
what it was last year, while our rates have not been in- 
creased. This fact may account in part for our large 
advertising patronage, and another reason may be 
found in the general prosperity of the country, and 
specially among farmers. The high price of labor, 
too, will compel us all to avail ourselves of the me- 
chanical inventions for facilitating the work on our 
fms. Read over the advertisements. You will find 
many good things there alluded to, of which you can 
‘scertain more particulars by writing for a circular, 
&, Write before the busy season commences, 








* The Markets. 





We are compelled to omit our usual market report. 
There have been few changes in prices since last month, 
Clover seed is somewhat lower, owing to the falling off 
in the demand for shipments abroad. It sells for $7.50 
in this city. Timothy seed $3.00@$3.25. Corn, oats 
and barley area trifle lower. Beans have ad- 
vanced 25 cents a bushel. Eggs bring 20 cents per 
dozen. Though beef cattle are lower in New York, 
they still bring 6 cents per Ib. live weight in this city. 
Sheep, and especially pelts, are lower. 

In England prices have again declined, but are ashade 
higher in France. The Danish question is likely to be 
settled without involving the western powers in a gene- 
ral war. 

The passage of the “ goid bill” by Congress has not, 
as yet, had any effect in reducing the premium on gold 
and sterling exchange. Gold is now (March 23d) 64 
percent premium. This time last year it was 140. The 
issue of the new interest bearing legal tender notes has 
a tendency to expand the currency, put up prices and 
increase the premium on gold. 
o-<-—apre 
Cash Prizes. 


Tue competition for our Cash Prizes this year has 
resulted as follows: 











I. W. Briggs, West Macedon, N. Y.,........-sesse0+ $49... . 250,00 
Chas. 8. Campbell, Irondequoit, N. Y.,.... oa 30.00 
Thos, Traganza, Euclid, N. Y.,............ bee 20.00 
Michael Ritter, Manchester, Md.,................+ 48.... 15.00 
Benjamin Miller, Espy, Pa.,.........20..eeeeeeees 45.... 10.00 
M. B. Snyder, Brighton, Towa,.............sese+05 44.... 5.00 
B. CONDON, GH, Th, Woceccccocecvesccoceseteve 43.... 4.00 
John 8, Shattuck, Aurora, Ind.,...........0.sse00. 42.... 8.00 


Our friends have done better this year than last, al- 
though the highest prize is taken by a smaller club. 
Those of our agent-friends who have not had their 
specific premiums, will oblige us by notifying us of the 
fact, when they shall be forwarded at once. 

<a - 
Our Prize Packages of Seeds. 





Our packages of seeds are now ready, and will be 
forwarded to those entitled to them as rapidly as possi- 
ble. We think they will give good satisfaction. They 
contain twenty varieties of flower and vegetable seeds— 
certainly a liberal “‘ dollar’s worth!” 

These packages of seeds are sent to all our friends 
who get up a club of sixteen subscribers to the Farmer 
at 50 cents each; and in addition to this liberal prize, we 
also send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural Annual 
for 1864, FrEE! There is yet abundant time for any of 
our subscribers to get up a club and secure these seeds. 

— eer eo 
Adirondac Grape. 





In the advertisement of this grape in the last number 
of the Furmer the printer made a mistake in the 
amount of discount allowed. It should be 20 per cent.) 
(not 80,) to dealers on bills of $50 and over. The adver- 
tisement in this number of the Farmer is correct. The 
mistake was made in this office, and we regret that Mr. 
Bailey should have suffered any inconvenience in conse 
quence, 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


I wish to buy a reaping and mowing machine the 
coming season. Who manufactures the best ?—R. 8., 
Royalton, N. Y. 

This is a question we cannot answer. There are 60 
many excellent machines that it is impossible to say 
which is best for all purposes. The best we can do is 
to give you the names of some of the principal manu- 
facturers of reapers and mowers in the United States : 


P. Manny, Freeport, Tl. 

McCormick Bros., Chicago, palk 

Adriance, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Warder & Child, Springfield, Ohio. 
Seymour, Morgan & Co., Brockport, N. Y. 
Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

C. Audman & Co., Canton, Ohio. 

R. L. Howard, Buffalo, N. Y. 





WILL some person help me by giving his advice 
through the columns of the Furmer, or by letter, (for 
which I am willing to pay,) how to break a road 
horse that has the habit of not standing long 
enough, after being unhitched, for a person to get into 
a buggy, and if you succeed in getting in, she will start 
with fury for a run, and if you do not let her go just 
to suit her, she will get mad and baulk, or jam about 
dangerously, (never Kicks.) At all other times perfectly 
gentle and true to go, but this bad habit makes her 
almost worthless for me. As she is a valuable animal, 
I do not wish to dispose of her. Any information how 
to manage her will be thankfully received.—J. W. 
Brapy, Lockport, N. ¥. 


Can you give any certain or even probable remedy 
for the’ gooseberry green worm. They are destroying 
our gooseberries, and then _—~ with a —— 
of demolishing, our currents.. Bisecfing a few hundred 
with scissors does not even thin them.—S. B. Pxcx, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





Can you tell me where I can get an Italian Queen 
Bee, with a few workers, and the price.—T. T. SAVEHET, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

0 «ar ¢ 


A Good Shorthorn Bull for Sale. 


T. L. Hartson, Esq., of Morley, St. Lawrence county, 
N. Y., offers to sell his well-known Shorthorn bull 
“Hotspur.” He won the first prize and sweepstakes 
medal at the New York State Fair at Watertown 
in 1861, as a yearling; at Rochester, in 1862, he won 
the second prize as a two-year old, (Mr. Sheldon’s 
“Oxford Lad” winning the first prize and sweep- 
stakes medal.) At Utica, 1863, “‘Hotspur’’? won the 
first prize in the class of aged bulls, no sweep- 
stakes prize being offered. He is in high health, vigor 
and condition. It is not often that those in want of a 
good bull meet with such a chance. 

——+<+=> ¢—_____ 

WE refer those in want of a good farm to the adver- 
tisement of Thomas Weeks of Rathbun, Wis. Mr. 
Weeks sends us a full description of his farm, together 
with a statement of his crops last year, &c. He is in- 
duced to sell from the fact that he has fallen heir toa 
considerable property in England. He will sell at a 
great bargain. Write to him at Rathbun, Sheboygan 
Co., Wis., for particulars. 


———— © +> eo ——_—— 
Tue New York State Agricultural Society, at its 
Annual Meeting, awarded to E. Ware Sylvester the So- 


es 
——— 


Book Notices, 
HILLARD'S PRIMARY READ 
Boston: Brewer & Tileston. ERS—First, Second and Thint 


HILLARD'S INTERMEDIATE READ Boston : 
Tileston. ER > Brewer & 


HILLARD’S FOURTH, FIFTH AND 
Second Series. Boston: our 6a READERS, 


This series of Beaders seem well fitted for their PUrpose, The 
Primary Readers commence with A, B, ©, and the most advanced 
one has at the end of each reading lesson the new and more diff, 
cult words selected for spelling. The Intermediate Reader hasan 
introduction containing lessons in Articulation, Pronunciation 
and Inflection, In this, as well as in the Fourth Reader, the next 
in the series, the spelling lessons are continued, and with them 
are definitions of a great number of words. The Fifth and Sixth 
Readers are for the use of more advanced classes, and the selep 
tions, as far a3 we can judge, are good. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

The February number of this valuable periodical is on our 
table, The contents are, as usual, most interesting, We know 
of no other monthly that excels it in the talent of its contriby. 
tors, or in the value and interest of its articles. The Amerian 
public owe a great debt to Leonard, Scott & Co. for their Teprints 
of Blackwoed and the QuarterHes, 


CUDJO'S CAVE. By the author of the * Drummer Boy,” 

This is a story of the war, and all who have read the “Dram 
mer Boy” will be interested in this. It has rather too much, pe» 
haps, of the sensational in its incidents; but then, while we Ive 
at the North, with only the distant sound of war in our ears, we 
are hardly fair judges of the incidents that might occur to those 
who, like the hero and heroine in this work, were driven from 
their homes into caves by the remorseless people who flooded 
East Tennessee and made it death to love the old Union. 

—- oe +r eo 


Special Notices. 
White Willow for Live Fencing, 


Henry D. Emery, Editor of the Prairie Furmer, 
writing about the regions of Lee and Ogle counties, 
says : 

“Here I found the representations I had heard, fully realized ta 
long lines of the Willow in the fence row, in all the freshness of 
their full summer habit. I observed them growing on a variety 
of soils, both wet and dry; and where care and attention had 
been bestowed on them they presented a beautiful sight in con- 
trast to the broad stretch of prairie surrounding, without a tree 
or shrub. For miles scarcely a cutting had failed to grow, even 
when planted but six inches apart.. I have since visited these re- 
gions, considerably extending my observations, and more can- 
fully examined them in all stages of growth, from one year up to 
eleven, and find they do not die out by reason of close planting, 
but retain their wniform size and growth with wonderful regular- 
ity. In no case did I observe a sprout thrown up from the roots 
when broken by the plow or otherwise in cultivating the ground 
nearly up to the fence row. The tree seems perfectly hardy, 
thriving upon both wet and dry ground, and stands the hardest 
winters uninjured. To sum it all up, it is cheap, hardy, adapted 
to wet and dry soils, does not sprout from the roots, will stand se- 
vere pruning, bears close planting, and with proper training and 
care will make an efficient barrier to stock in a very short time. 
“We think that if some of those chronio croakers, who are %0 
constantly taking the opposite position, would be honest enough 
to make a personal examination of the evidence so easily reached, 
before they so fully condemn the thing, their opinions would be 
entitled to much more weight than all their abstract reasonings, 
wise hints and prophesies concerning the future of the Willow.” 
M. L. Duntap, Editor of the JWinois Farmer, speal- 











ciety’s Silver Medal for specimens of Oporto wine. 


ing of the Willow, writes as follows: 
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#Jts adaptation to soils, whether wet or dry, its hardiness un- 
ger any exposare, its rapid growth and the small cost of making 
s fence out of it, places it among the prime necessities of the 
gm. The plants had of you last spring are making rapid 

and this fall I shall fit the ground for over a mile of in- 
side fence. My outside fences, as you know, are of Osage. Two 
reasons induce me to prefer the Willow: Ist, That I can have a 
aniform fence without breaks in ‘the low land, as is the case in 
jow places with the Osage! 2d, the cheapness. I intend to let 
my fence grow to its fall hight, but there is no difficulty in the 
way of cutting it back, as it will thicken up and not kill out by 
this treatment.” 

Mr. M. C. Wap, the Associate Editor of the Amert- 
an Agriculturist, gives the following testimony : 

“My visit to Ogle county, Ill, was in company with gentlemen 
intimately familiar with the agriculture of the prairies, with the 
polls and seasons, the crops and modes of culture, We travéled 
many miles, and examined a large number of localities where the 
Willow fences are in use. We found a few hundred yards of 
fence eleven years old, the first planted in this county or State; 
some also on the same farm, set during the immediate subse- 
quent years—but of fences picnted within the past four or five 
years, particularly that one, two and three years old, we saw 
piles upon miles, thronghout this entire region. Thus the con- 
yiotion comes to my own mind, that where it is best known tho 
Willow is most highly esteemed.” 

From the highly creditable recommendations of the White 
Willow for hedging given above, and the testimony of many 
others of like tenor in our possession, we trust that some of our 
farmers will give it a fair trial. Cuttings can be ordered of E. 8. 
PIKE, Esq., of Painesville, Ohio, a responsible gentleman, who 
warrants his cuttings genuine and vigorous. 


The Remarkable Properties of Brown’s Bron- 

cial Troches have been thoroughly tested since first introduced. 
The demand for them has steadily increased, and purely upon 
their own mérits, they bave found favor with those, who, from 
Pulmonary, Bronchial or Asthmatic complaints require thei. 
For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma and Influenza, they are 
eatirely efficacious, removing all obstructions, and increasing at 
once the power and flexibility of the voice. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Gznesxe Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance, 


THE GENESEE FARMER: 
4 MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 

Terms—InvantaB_y In Apvance—Seventy-five cents s year; 
tix copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 

Subscription money may be sent at our risk. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


























ly oe WANTED — Address Franklin —_ 
chine Co., Boston Mass. feb3t 


White or Hedge Willow for Sale, 


UTTINGS of this superior live fence plant, of suitable 
length, at $1 per 100 or $5 dy 1000. Warranted true Sauix 
ALBA, mh . 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES, CRANBERRY PLANTS, &c 
er CONCORD GRAPE—Fine plants one and two years old. 
Grapes and Tress in pots for orchard house culture culture. 
Norsery AND GREEN-MOUSE STOOK. 
Fine Dwarr and Stanparp Pear Trees. 
Superior Cuttrvatep Bect and Cuerry Cranperry PLANTS, 
The Ozanserry Cuutvenist, postpaid for seven red stamps. 
WM. H, STARR, East New London Nurseries, 
aplt New London, Conn, 











Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


“Thave never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, excepting to think yet better of that which I began think- 
~~ ‘ied . 4 Hengy Warp Bexcuer. 

areas life to me.” 
ded Vee Epwarp Norra, 
Press, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
“ For Throat Troubles they are a specific.” 
N. P. Wits. 


“Too favorably known to need commendation.” 


Hon, Cuarues A, ee, 
_ an ythé io Mass. Senate, 
Contain no Opiwm nor anything rious.” 
Dr. A. A. Hayzs, Chemist, Boston. 
“ An elegant combination for Coughe.” 
Dr. G. F. Bicztow, Boston. 
“Irecommend their use to Public Speakers.” 


Rev. E. H. Cuarprx. 
* Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” 
Rev. 8. Sricrerep, Morristown, Ohio, 
“ Very beneficial when yr Srom Colds.” 
v. 8. J, P. Anperson, St. Louis. 
“ Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing 


peculiar to Asthma, 
Rev. A. C. Ecoieston, New York. 
“ They have swited my case enactly, relieving my throat 80 
that I could sing with ease.” T. DucnarMe, 
Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. 


As there are imitations, be sure to opratn the genwine. 


ADIRONDAC CRAPE VINES. 
R SALE by the single one or hundred, and eve t 
WARRA NTED GENUINE. ans 
Circulars sent free, Single Vines sent by mail A paid, 
Price—1 year old, $2. lyear old exrsa, $3. 
2 yearsold, 4. ae, igs 7 5. 
Fine plants Iona, Israella, Allen’s aa Delaware, &c., &c. 
Address aplt J. W. CONE, Norfolk, Ct. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PICS. 
ROGENY OF HOGS that have taken State and United 
State Premiums sent by express to all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and South America, in pairs, not akin. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO, 
mh Coatesville, Chester county. Penn. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 
ARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS—Fresn and Rewras.e, and 
the Best that can be obtained from foreign and domestic 











sources, for sale by E. H. REEVES & CO., 
Agricultural Warehouse, 185 Water st, New York. 
Catalogues sent on application. aplt 





PRATT’S LONC ISLAND SEED DRILL. 


Pp 7.00. For sale b; 
ong were E. H. REEVES & O0O., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Sced Store, 
185 Water st. New York. 
Send for Circular. aplt 


CHEAP APPLE TREES. 
BOUT 80,000 first class 4-year old Apple Trees will be sold 
very cheap to clear the grounds. Also, bearing vines of 
the Tsabelia, Hartford Prolitic and Con 
mh2 A. M. WILLIAMS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


E CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY 

is much more easy and su in the common dry soil 
of private ens, market gardens, or in field culture, than in 
the usual clumsy way in bogs and meadows. The = last sea- 
son, in my method of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. 
tions for cultivation, with price of Cranberry 
Plants and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. B. M. WATSON, 

feb8t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


ya AND PLA OF ALL KINDS—Decidn- 

ous and Evergreen; Fruft and Ornamental in all sizes, at 

low rates. Purchasers should send for new Priced List for 1864, 
elsewhere, Carriage paid 











before to Boston, Newport, 
and New York. B. M. WATSON, 
feb3t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





INVENTORS AND PATENTEES-—Inventions 
Examinep and opinions given without charge, Patents On- 
TAINED; Patents Re-issvep; Patents Exrenpep. No charge for 
rejected cases unless successful. J. FRASER & CO., 
Western New York Patent Agency, 
ap2t Buffalo and Rochester, N. ¥ 


ILVER MEDAL—The OPORTO WINE received the 
Silver Medal of the N. Y. State Society. Strong Vines at 
retail $2 to $4 por dozen—very che: by the 1000. AGENTs 
Wantep, Address z WAR SYLVESTER 
aplt . Lyons, N. Y. 
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Choice Garden Seeds, 


MONG the new, rare or very desirable vegetables for 1864, I 
A would invite particular attention to the following: Yoko- 
hama Squash (new, from Japan,) White Japanese Melon, Ward's 
Nectar Melon (most excellent, very prolitic,) Marblehead Mam- 
moth Drumhead Cabbage (the largest cabbage in the world,) 
Mammoth Squash Seed, grown from squashes weighing 100 Ibs.; 
Turban Squash (best of all Fall squashes,) Early Paris Cauli- 
flower (very early and very reliable,) Pierce's Cauliflower (the 
standard late in Boston market,) Waites’ New Alma Cauliflower 
(this is a famous new English variety.) Each of the above 25 cts. 
per package. Forty Days’ Corn (two weeks earlier than any stand- 
ard sort.) Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of ail corn,) French 
Imperial Cabbage Lettuce (I rank this at the head of all the Cab- 
bage Lettuces,) Boston Curled Lettuce (most elegant of all varie- 
ties.) Concord Bean, (new, most elegant, very desirable,) Fejee 
Bean (the earliest and hardiest of all Beans,) Indian Chief Bean 
(the dest string bean,) New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (an extra 
large white spined variety,) Scarlet Chinese Egg Plant (an ele- 
gant ornament.) Lester's Perfected Tomato (very large, thick 
aneated,) Upright Tomato (the new French sort,) Extra Early 
York Tomato (very early, prolific, of good market size,) Hubbard 
Squash (seed very pure.) Tom Thumb Pea (very early, grows 10 
inches high, yields finely,) Golden Sweet Corn (a sweet table corn 
of bright golden color,) Brille’ Extra Large Purple Egg Plant, 
Stone-Mason Cabbage (the best of all winter cabbage. Each of 
the above at 15 ets. per package, 85 cents per ounce.—My Annual 
Circular, now ready, contains further descriptions of each of the 
above, and a list of over 200 varieties of fresh, reliable Garden 
Seeds, many of which are of my own raising. Sent gratis to all. 
As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth and Stone-Mason Cabbages, and other choice vegeta- 
bles, 1 invite the patronage of the public. . 
ap2t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE NEW SQUASH! 


The Turban or Turk’s Head Squash. 


INCE I introduced the Hubbard as the best of all Winter 
Squashes, I have been seeking for the public a first class 
Squash fur Fall use. After spending six years in carefully 
testing many new varieties, [ am satisfied that the Turban is de- 
cidedly the best of all Squashes for Fall use. It is very dry, very 
fine grained and rich flavored, (the Hubbard has little or no flavor 
in the fall, and is ths thickest meated and heaviest in proportion 
to its size of all Squashes, It grows te a good size for family use, 
ields well, and is most excellent either for the table or for pies. 
n competition with all other varieties my Turban received the 
prize for quality next to the Hubbard at the late great exhibition 
at the rooms of the American Agriculturist. Recommendations 
from Seedsmen, Editors of Agricultural Papers, Provision Deal- 
ers and Farmers, will be found in my Circular, which will be sent 
gratis on application. 
Price per package of 50 seeds—25 cents; five packages for $1. 
ep2t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 

















AND 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 
AND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address Cc. W. SEELYE, 
aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT TO HORSE OWNERS. 


Young’s New Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse 
8 NOW READY. This work is well written, and in so plain 
a style that any person can successfully treat the worst dis- 
eases that the horse is subject to. The Receipts contained in this 
work have alone cost the publisher many hundred dollars, and 
should fully recommend it to the public. Among the list is an 
infallible remedy for the Heaves; to effectually remove King- 
Bones and Bone Spavins; to prevent lameness without breaking 
the skin; also,a certain cure for Wind Puffs, Thoroughpins or 
Blood — with a others equally as important—making 
it one of the most valuable works of this class ever published.— 
This work should be in the hands ef every horse owner. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid, Address CHAS. H. HERRICK, 
aplt* P. 0. Box 2645, Rochester, N. Y. 


TOBACCO SEED. 


OR the benefit of those that wish to commence the culture 





SS 
Maryland Farms for Sale, 
7 TE have for sale over Two Hundred FARMS 
of as beautiful and productive land po — = {his State, 
upon, having access by railroads, steamboats and turnpik: Stung 
These Farms, in — instances, can be bought for ~ than 
| the improvements upon them cost, in conseque 
| from slave to free labor. — the chang 
As Surveyors we have an intimate knowledge of lands 
this State. Inquiries by letter will be promptly dnd ¢ 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., Real Estate Brokers 
apst Baltimore City, Ma. 
ae 


Reading Nursery, 


Concord Grape Vinés grown in o 

{ 20. 000i 210 to $15 per 100, $100 perio Tay 
| years, transplanted or bearing vines, $15 to $25 per 100, ° $ 
| . — lee — mister oes Creveling, Allen's Hybrid 
| &c., Rogers’ Hybrid, various numbers, No. 19 lay 

per doz, pe ™ dence 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants, 

Send for Catalogue. J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mase 


WANTED. 
Professional Men, Farmers, Teachers, 


and other intelligent men, to sell 


HEADLEY’S 
History of the Great Rebellion 


in each Loyal State of the Union. EXTRA INDUCEME 
OFFERED. Address or apply to | . NTS 
ap2t HURLBUT, SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Com, 
i. ebiseinies a.) 


NANSEMOND 
Sweet Potato Plants. 


F BEST QUALITY during May and June. Put up safel 
to carry long distances. Price—800, $1,90; 1,000, $2.50, 
5,000, $11.00; 10,000, $20.000, This variety is hardy and prolite, 
being profitably grown 44° north. Send for our circular contaig- 
ing instructions in cultivation and experience of those gro 
them. Address * MURRAY & CO, 
ap2t ° Foster's Crossings, Warren county, Ohio, 


CHARLES W. IDELL, 
FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


70 and 71 Broad Avenue, West Washington Market, New York, 
he wy be me ny of all kinds, Green, Dried and Canned 
‘ruits, Maple Sugar and Sirup, Pork, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Game, &c. ” ” " 
Particular attention paid to Fruit, Consignments solicited, 
April, 1564.—3t 




















CHICORY SEED. 
THE GREAT SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 


SUPPLY of the genuine article just received by the sub 
Fs scriber, and will be mailed postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of the price. Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 cents; 8 
ounces, 60 cents; 1 pound $1. 

Directions for culture accompany each package. 

mh2t B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Masa 


Prairie and Timber Farm for Sale 


1 iy WISCONSIN—Twenty-one miles from Sheboygan; highly 
improved; contains one hundred and sixty acres, one hune 
dred under plow, with necessary breeding stock, farming imple- 
ments, seed, grain, hay, &c. Possession given at once, Every 
thing ready for business, For further particulars inquire of the 
EDITOR GENESEE FARMER. apst 


PURE SORCO AND IMPHEE SEEDS 

ATE have at great care and expense secured the best seed to 
be had, UNINJURED BY FROST OR HYBRIDIZATION, of the 

common Sorgo, Osm-see-a-na, Nee-a-za-na (or White Imphee,) 

and Otaheitean varieties, Don't risk doubtful seed, 

BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Man'fs Cook’s Sugar Evaporator, Cane Mills, &c., 
aplt Mansfield, Ohio. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREICN 
G RAPE VINES.—Lenx & Co, offer for sale a large stock of 
J Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all the rarest 
and ‘most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List. Address 
LENK & ©0., 
nov’63-tf Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohia. 


j;\LOWER SEEDS—Delaware Grape Vines, Flowering Plants, 
&c., in variety, sent by mail. Catalogues gratis. Address 

















of Tobacco, I will send GOOD seed for 15 cents per packet. 
t JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass, 


jan4t H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio, 
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CELEBRATED SCOTCH 
fARINACEOUS FOOD. 
For Breeding, Rearing and Fattening of Stock. 
Teed in Feeding Horses, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Hogs, &e 








THE FARINACEOUS FOOD 
and cattle may be used for all animals. Its effect is 
invigorate their health and increase their oy powers. 
Hlorses out of condition wil rapidly improve by the use of this 
Food, at & Ver. trifling cost, and those in good condition will be 
psintained we l up to the mark with much less trouble and less 
ay lit 
for Cows increases the quantity and enriches the quality 
Gua It is extremely nourishing for Calves and ak 
rendering them hardy and producing rapid growth. 


its Fattening Qualities 
Are ps the most remarkable of any, and are well and con- 
vincingly displayed in feeding up Swine, &c,. The flesh of ani- 
mals fed with it is greatly superior in consistancy and flavor to 
that of others. 
]ts merits are 
EXCEEDING SMALL COSTS—BENEFICIAL EFFECTS TO 
THE ANIMAL—AND LARGE PROFITS TO THE 
CONSUMER. 

t question is,“ Does it pay to use?” We maintain 
nost positively that 1T DOES PAY. Every dollar's worth will 
soon return three dollars in the farmer's pocket, if he will only 


| directions. 
~~ PRICES. 


1Cask or Bag containing 400 feeds,.. - $10.00 
1 Cusk or Bag containing 200 feeds, .. . 500 
1 Cask or Bag containing 100 feeds,.......... 2.50 
ATen Dollar Cask will be sent to any railway station free of 
in this State. 
Testimonials and references given. 


Send for Circular. 
rs addressed to I. A. MORTON & CO., 
76 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
N. B. Acents in every city and town wanted. aplt* 


The Yokohama Squash. 


SUBSCRIBER offers for sale SEED of this new Squash, 

raised from those sent to him from oa 4 bey brother, 

Mr. Thomas Hogg. It is without doubt one of the it Squashes 

grown, and is a great acquisition to our list of vegetables, as it 

combines more good qualities than = other Squash grown in 

this country. The surface is strongly ribbed; the skin warty; in 

its early stages of growth of a pale green color, becoming a ys 4 
deep green when more advanced, and when fully ripe is of a du 


color. 

It is of the Turban class, measures from 4 to 6 inches through, 
and from 6 to 12 inches across, and weighs from 6 to 12 ds. 
The flesh is of a deep orange color, very finely flav sweet 
and dry, very fine ned and 


WITHOUT ANY FIBER. 


It is excellent stewed, and when baked it much resembles a 
sweet potato in flesh and flavor, and is superior to any pumpkin 


for pies. - 

It isa robust and vigorous grower, running very freely, having 
the peculiarity of rooting at the joints, like a verbena, and is a 
very prolific bearer. It comes early into bearing, and is excellent 
for cooking when no larger than an ordinary bush squash, so that 
scontinuoas supply for a family during the whole season can be 
aly growing this variety only, as it is in use from July until 


The seeds are 
WARRANTED PURE, 











being grown by myself. They will be put up in packets contain- 

ing ten ~w by he yes the price of 25 cents oa packet, sent to any 

tddress postage free. JAMES HOGG, 
Yorkville, New York City. 


Sold also by H. B. Law, 151 Nassau street, J. M. Thorsvan & 
Co, Fizuine & Davipson, ALFRED Berperman and Joun Van- 
SE bee York o . bg ny : =. a as Sela, 

q REGORY, Marble A88.; ie 
Moss; H. A. Deezer and D. Lanpertn & Son, P isefpbia: 
Jomy Savi, Washington, D. C.; J ames Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; 
my Wu Tuorsuen, Albany. apst 


CRAPE VINES. 
LARGE 8TOCK of good vines of Concord, Maxetawney 
and other varieties offered 





Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 
PEOPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Lever and Endless Chain Horse Powers, 
Oombined Threshers and Cleaners, 
Threshers and Separators, 
Clover Machines, 
Qirculars and Oross-cut Wood Sawing Machines, 
Powers for Ohurni &o, 
Send Ph containing as: prices of the 


above-named machines. 
Particular attention is invited to our new 


Thresher and Cleaner 
with Rropie Separator. This machine was introduced last sea- 
son with great success, and we believe is not equaled by any in 
use. 

We also would invite notice to our 


Improved Wood Sawing Machines, 

both Circalar and Cross-cut, which are complete in pect. 

Ad all communications to “4 —— 

G, WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
Scuenectapy, N. Y. 


‘SEED OATS—SEED OATS. 


at 





Prime quality 
SEED OATS, 
and s general assortment of 


SEEDS! 


For sale by 
SHEPPARD, SEWARD & Co., 


apit 


The Housekeeper’s Encyclopedia. 








HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A NEW EDITION OF 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ENOYOLOPEDIA 
or 
USEFUL INFORMATION FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER 
IN ALL BRANOHES OF 
COOKING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
CONTAINING 


of Hermetically-Sealed Fruits, With or Without Sugar in 
Cans or Common Bottles; also Rules for 
Fruits in American and French Styles; with Tried 
Receipts for Making Domestic Wines, 
Sirups, Cordials, &c., and Practical Diree- 
tions. for the Cultivation of Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers, Destruction of 
Insecta, &c., &c., 


BY 
MRS. E. F. HASKELL. 
1 vol., 12mo., 445 pages. Price $1.50. 


Lady's Book. 
This is a work of rare merit.—San 
schools.— Augusta Chr 


Sant Fars sy Mart on Recerer or Paice epit 


214 Prast Sreerr, New Yorx. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NOS. 448 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


The First Scientific and Reliable Rules for ae up all =e 


This is ono of the best and most thorough! cal cook- 
books which it has been our fortunes to nb meee hm 


Francisco Daily Timea. 
This volume should be introduced as a text-book in our female 





DAHLIAS—DAHLIAS—DAHLIAS. 
nan PRIZE DAHLIAS, $3 pe: 
$1.50; voy d April 15th. 
doz.; $8 per 100 by mail. 
mail. New Chrysanthemums, $3 
elties: Five vars. of hardy Perennials and 


doz. by mail. 


L. W. PUFFER, North Bridgewater, Mase, 





at reduced prices b: 
mbit MAHLON MOORE, Morris Bucks co., Pa. 


rant, $1 each by mail. Trees, Plants, Flowers. Ad 
ap2t 


r doz.; vars, of 1860-1-2 
- —_ ae } =~ “ 
New Ja oneysuc cts. by 

Ba “Dian Nov- 
Lares Utah Cur- 
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COMPETITION DEFIED! 
Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 





Sag >= 
[PATENT APPLIED, FoR.] 


Cheapest and Best. 


IGHS LESS THAN (8 LBS.—Is so balanced that {t will 
take up a greater or lesser amount of hay, without drib- 
bling it from the points of the tines. 
When power is applied, the points turn up, throwing the 
weight into the bend of the fork. relieving the strain upon the 
points and lessening the leverage. 
The bale when thrown back serves for # handle, being entirely 
out of the way when pitching through a window, or in any place 
where the room is limited. 
It is made of Iron and Steel in the most durable manner, hay- 
ing no wooden head to split and allow the tines to get loose. 
Price, with Pulleys and Hooks complete,.............+ $11.00 
Forks furnished by our Agents in all the principal cities of the 
United States. 
For Local Agencies apply to 
HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt street, N. Y., 
ap3t : Successors to Tredwell & Pell. 


BUY THE BEST 


THRESHING MACHINE 


7 Sees ——_ 








The Railway Horse-Power Awarded 
FIRST PREMIUM 


At the New York State Pairs of 1860 and 1862 


AND 


Ohio State Fair, 1863, 


As it also has at every State and County Fair at which the 
Proprietors have exhibited it in competition with others, 
ruwning with low elevation and slow travel of team 


COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 


Threshers, Separators. Wood Saws, &c. 
All of the best in market. The 
THRESHER AND CLEANER 


Also received the First Parwir™ at the Ohio State Fatr, 1868, 
runs easy, separates the grain clean from the straw, cleans quite 
equal to the best of Fanning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill 
or market. 

(rr For Price and Description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. Address HARD 


R. & M. 
apeomtf Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N.Y. 


RUSSELL’S STRAWBERRY. 
USSELL'’S GREAT PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY.—This 
new Strawberry is undoubtedly the best Strawberry yet 
known, being the largest and most prolific bearer, many of the 
berries mearsuring five to six inches in circumference. e can 
farnish good genuine plants, well packed, the coming spring for 

$2 per dozen or $10 per 100, cash to accompany orders. 
Also for sale, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Geape Vines, Green- 

house and Bedding Plants, Address 
W. T. & E. SMITH, 





The book should go everyw 
on an esthetic mission, teaching how much of the bea: 
be secured without the sacrifice of thrift, tifa may 


be in every farmer's libr 


——— 
———=>= 


My Farm of Edgewood. 





A COUNTRY BOOK 


BY DONALD G. MITCHELL, 


Author of “Reveries of a Bachelor.” In 1 vol, 12mo., $1.5 


This work, without being strictly an agricultural manual, de. 
velopes and enforces, under the form of a farm history, the views 
and methods of improvement and embellishment, which have 
long been promulgated by the Genzsez Farmer and other lead 
ing agricultural papers. The publisher takes pleasure in giving 
a few among the notices of the Press which bear upon the igh 
cultural merit of the book. 


[From the Springfield Republican.] 


re among our rural population 


[From the Atlantic Monthly.] 


It is a book whose merit can hardly be over praised. It should 

f as a volume full of practical advigg 
to aid his daily work, and full of ennobling suggestions to lift his 
calling into a kind of epic dignity. 2 


[From the New York Observer, ] 


Far more instruction than in many a professional book on 
riculture, and the dolight of reading a book glowing with genial 
thoughts is thrown into the bargain. 


From the Cleveland Herald.] 


A. book slike for the practical farmer, in which he will fing 
very many hints of great value, and for the reader of belles le} 
tres, with whom its style will be the great attraction, 


[From the Ohio Farmer. ] 


The narrative is a charming one, the advice founded upon ey 
rimental labors, wholesome, and “ My Farm” may be taken up 
y any agriculturist, be he young or old, as not only 8 pleasant 
but profitable companion. 


{From the New England Farmer.] 


It is fall of practical suggestions, and has many pages, and even 
chapters, which would not be out of place in the most practical 
part of the most practical cultiyator’s library. 


From the New York Tribune.] 


Tho busiest farmers may devote their winter evenings to 
perusal with profit as well as pleasure. ” 
Also just ready, by the same author, $1.25 each: 
I REVERIES OF 4 BACHELOR 
II. DREAM LIFE. 
Just published by 


c. SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Crand Street, New York. 
Copies Sent by Mail Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 





rice, 


“ 
["the 


tings in the o 


Address ANDREW. & 


rooklyn, N. Y. 





GRAPE CULTURIST”—A plain, practical treatise on 
cultivation of the native grape. 
Full and explicit directions are given for propagating by cut 
n air, and under glass; also the best method of 
grafting, layering, fPraning, training, hybridizing, growing from 
seed, building pro; ting houses, aud hot-beds, Garden cul! 
Vineyard culture, Diseases, Insects, description of varieties, 
a — review of the various systems of training in use 

ore. fally illustrated than any other work heretofore issued 
upon this subject. Price, $1.25. Sent +1 on receipt of 


F R,.. Horticulturist, 


ap2t 





apit 


FERTILIZERS, 
Pure Ground Bone, 


HOYT’S SUPERPHOSPHATE LIME, 


Excelsior Poudrette, Guano, 


and other approved fertilizers for sale b 


E. H. REEVES & CO., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


185 Water st., New Yor! 








mh2t Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


apit 


PURE BLOOD CHESTER WHIT 
J 6OeRkebis & 80WS WITH het 3 sale b 4 


. P. BOYER & 
Coatesville, Chester aauty 
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SAPONIFIER, 


(R CONCENTRATED LE 


FAMILY SOAP MAKER. 


WAR maxes high prices; Saponifler bets to reduce them. It 
makes Soap for Four cents 9 pound by using your kitchen 


grouse. 


UTION! As spurious Lyes are offered also, be 
wi cf only buy the Patented article put up in Iron 
cans, all others being Counterfeits, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING C0., 
Philadelphia—No,. 127 Walnut Street, 


3 Pittsburg—Pitt Street and Duquesne Way 6t 


Pine Hiil Nursery. 





E UNDERSIGNED ae solicits the attention of 
To Punters to his large stock of well-grown 
Fruit Trees. 
LES—Standard and Dwarf. 
i PEARS—Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
PLUMS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, QUINCES, &, &o, 
HARDY GRAPE VINES. 
Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Rebecca, 
Ss oga, Elizabeth, Ontario, Taylor, To-Kalon, Logan, 
Union Village, Oporto, Perkins, &., &c. 
Also, SHADE AND EVERGREEN TREES, and other nursery 
stock—all of which will be sold at satisfactory prices, 


(2 Price List sent on a) lication. 
mb2t GODFREY ZIMMERMAN, near Buffalo, N. Y. 


Orinoco Tobacco Seed. 


TEW SEED ofthis valuable early variety at 25 cents per 
N packet, or 50 cents per ounce. Less per pound, 
Also new Seed of ‘the 
Connecticut Seed Leaf 
atthe same prices. 
Both kinds of my own growing, and warranted genuine, Cir- 
ailars, giving brief directions for PLANTING and CULTIVATION, 


sent free to all purchasers. 
mh D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC CUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing from 70 to 80 per cent. of phos- 
phate of lime, to which has been added by a chemical 
process a large per centage of actual ammonia, so fixed that it can 
not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to any other fer- 


tilizer. 

Pamphlets with copies of analyses oy Des. Jackson, Massa- 
chusetts State Assayer, and Liebig, of timore, and testimo- 
nials from scientific agriculturists oes its value, can be ob- 
tained from J. 0. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 

mht 8T Wall street, Now York. 


SUPERIOR FARM LAND! 


90 O00 ACRES AT LOW- PRICES and accommodat- 
‘ J ing terms. Franklinville and Lake Tract, 














, Gloucester county, New Jersey, 25 miles South of Philadelphia, 


om Railroad running from Philadelphia to Capg May. In lots to 
gait purchasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon; 
Wm. Parry and others, with full informotion, sent free by ad- 
dressing JOHN H. COFFIN, 
or WM. ARROTT, 
Franklinville, N. J. 
§2™ Also, Iuprovep Farms, from 20 acres upwards, feb8t 


BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, ILL. 
16 ACRES APPLE TREES—Best stock ever offered—$30 





to $60 per 1000. Also, Pears, G@ Small Fruits, 
general assortment Ornamentals, N. Stocks, &q— 
$1000 Tulips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, &c, Plant in fall. Send 
ted stamp for catalogue. F. K, PHESIS 
ocat Bloomingtor, 





| 


CATTLE, 
HORSES, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


FROM MY HERDS AND STOCK OF 


SHORT HORNS, 


DEVONS AND AYRSHIRES, 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES. 
SOUTH DOWN & SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


AND 
Essex Swine, 


Carefally selected and mostly from recent importati I will 
sella fow choice animals. For particulars Pom — 
dec’68eomtf ] A. B, CONGER, 
Waldberg, near Haverstraw, N, ¥. 


FOR SALE AT 
MOUNT IDA NURSERY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


50,000 Basket Osier Cuttings at $1.50 = 1000. 
10,000 — Elm, 2 years old, 1 to 2 feet, strong plants, $5.00 per 


1000, 
5,000 Norway Spruce, 8 years old, transplanted, $3.00 per 100, 


$20 per . 
2,000 oor? - Vines, 1 year old, strong and well-rooted, 
r 100. 
White Supe Currants, 2 years old, $5.00 per 100. 
Cherry Currant, 1 year old, strong, $5.00 1 100. 
JOSEPH CALDWELL, 
mh2t Nurseryman, Troy, N. Y. 


RUSSELL’S STRAWBERRY. 

USSELL’S GREAT PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY.—This 
new Strawberry is undoubtedly the best Strawberry yet 
Rnown, being the largest and most ees bearer, many of the 
berries mearsuring five to six inches in eircamference. e can 
furnish good genuine plants, well packed, the coming spring for 

$2 per yap hg po ty tal Treen orders. 6 
Also for sale, t an amen. rape Vin reen- 

Plants. Address ” Si 


house and 
W. T. & E. SMITH, 
mh Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed, 
BE SURE AND GET THE BEST. 
She SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very clean lot of the 
above, raised expressly for him by one of the most snecess 
ful cultivators in the Valley of the Connecticut. Packets com 
taining onz ovNoxr, with FULL DIRECTIONS FOR OULTURE will be 
mail postal’ to any address in the Union upon receipt of 50 
cents, for larger quanties will be given upon a am 
Address B. K. 188, 
mh2t Springfield, Mass. 


CHOICE CRAPE VINES. 

I OFFER FOR SALK, by the dozen, or hun the following 
choice Grape Vines: Delaw: Concord, Diana, Rebecca, 

Hartford Prolific, Clinton, (four of either of these for $1, sent b: 
mail id !) Creveling, Allen's Hybrid, and Adirondac—af 
warranted genwine. Send for a Circular with full detaila Agents 
wanted to sell virios. Commission large. Address 

T. B, MINER, Editor of the Rural American, 

Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE FOR SALE. 
Shen subscriber will sell from his Herd of AYRSHIRES, num- 

















ninety hb chiefly imported or bred by himse 
several Males an Fonclcs of the best blood and ) nts For 
send for Catalogue. HENRY H. PETERS, 
mh? Southborough, Mass, 





APPLE TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 

40 OO APPLE TREES five years old and of the most 
e Q approved varieties, for sale at a Low Price tn 

lots tet ms _ 4 The wh o +y+- nae + nom 
terms, or ‘or other rty. For culars ress 

mh2t Dr. MAL’ BY STRONG, ester, N. Y. 
TILE MACHINE. 
BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 
La TOURE 


containing description. A 
noy’6s-ly Waterloo, N, Y. 
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PENSIONS, BACK-PAY, Lalor’s Sheep and Lamp 
BOUNTY, PRIZE MONEY, 


ND ALL CLAIMS growing out of the war, collected on 
reasonable terms, and with no unnecessary delay, at the 
ARMY INFORMATION AND LICENSED CLAIM AGENCY 
of GEORGE C. TEALL. Office, No. 6 EAGLE HOTEL 
BLOCK, corner Buffalo and State streets, 
Having devoted my entire attention to the business from the 
beginning of the war, I offer my services to the public, confident 
that my success, and my facilities for prosecuting claims, are 
equal to those of any man in the State, 


THE LAWS PROVIDE FOR THE PAYMENT OF 


$100 Boenty to the Heirs of Soldiers who die in service, to 
be paid in the following order: Ist, to the Widow; 2d, 
Child; 3d, Father; 4th, Mother; 5th, Brothers and Sisters, 
The first in order surviving (resident of the United States) 
being entitled. 
$100 Bounty to Soldiers Discharged on expiration of two 
years service, or on account of wounds received in battle. 
Pension to disabled Soldiers and to Widows, Mothers, (depen- 
dent on the son for support,) Orphan Children and Or- 
phan Sisters, (under 16 years old.) 
Pay to Oficers “on leave” and to Discharged Soldiers, 
Prize Money to Oficers and Men capturing prizes. 
2aTIONs to Men on Furlough and Prisoners of War. 
ALL Mivitrary CLarms collected at this Agency. 
Money ApvaNcep on Final Statements, Pension Certificates 
and Bounty Certificates. 
InFoRMATION concerning Soldiers in the Army, &c. 
Artiriciat Legs or Arms at expense of Government, 
Exemption Papers, Assignments, Afidavits, &. 
No Agent can prosecute claims without LicensE, 
etters promptly answered, 
No matter where you live, if you have a claim write me a let- 
ter and information will be furnished. 
Address (with stamp) GEORGE C. TEALL, 
feb’ 64-ly Rochester, N. Y. 


CRAPE VINES. 
E subscriber offers several thousand of the following choice 
J varieties : 
ANNA, 1 year old, 50 cents each, 
S 2 years old, $1.00 each, 
ALLEN’s HYBRID, 1 year old, $1.00 each. . 
CONCORD, 1 year old, from cuttings, 20 cents each ; $15 per 100. 





sa 1 year old, layers, 50 cents each ; $35 per 100. . 
« 1 year old, layers, No. 2, 20 cents each; $15 per 100. 
, 2 years, transplanted, 50 cents each; $35 per 100. 


CREVELING 1 year, from cuttings, 50 cents each. 
% 1 year, layers, $1.00 each. 
DELAWARE, 1 year, cuttings, 50 cents each; $30 per 100. 
- 2 years, transplanted, $1.00 each; $75 per 100. 
bat 8 years, extra large, $3.00 each; $250 per 100, 
DIANA, 1 year cuttings, 25 cents each; $30 per 100, 
“ 2 years, transplanted, 50 cents each; $35 per 100. 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 2 and 3 years, 50 cents each! $30 
er 100. 
1ONA. 1 vear, strong, $2.00 each; $18 per dozen. 
ISRAELLA, 1 year, strong, $2.00. 
Those who wish to get vines of the best a. and at a reason- 
able price, should send their orders to the Brooklyn Nursery. 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 








Address, ANDREW 8. FULLER, 
mh 2t. _Brookly n, New York. 
INK. INK. INK. 
TURNER’S 


COMMERCIAL INGA, 
Manufactured at Rochester, N. Y¥. 
FOR GALE (RETAIL) BY ALL STATIONERS, GROCERS, 40. 


HOLESALE ORDERS carefully packed in boxes and for- 
warded without delay to any part of the country. 
Orders respectfally solicited. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N. ¥. 
G3" Office on Buffalo street, opposite Arcade. oc’63-tf 


‘ Tobacco Seed. 


The True Connecticut Seed Leaf. 


have a full stock of the Genuine Connecticut Seed Leaf 
Tobacco Seed of last year’s growth, which is now con- 
sidered the most valuable kind grown. Packets containing one 
ounce, with directions for cultivation, will be sent postpaid to any 








DIPPING COMPOSITION, 
URES SCAB, TICKS and LICE on SHEEP or CATTLE- 

adds over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its qual- 
ity, and adds to the general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold. 
For particulars apply to 

LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y, 

mh Agents wanted for every State. Yt 


COLLECTION KITCHEN CARDEN SEEDS, 
BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

SD wantotion, Cur GcbestieRy. .ccccccccccecscccccecccscces $1.0 
Be a I Gree enasenceccccssctce coctssincces 26 


TT WE above collections embrace all the leading varieties of 
Vegetable Seeds usually grown in our gardens. To those 
who desire larger quantities, we would recommend our collec. 
tions at $20, $15, $10, $5 and $8—suitable for large or small gap 
dens, which can be safely forwarded by express to all parts of 
the country. A list of the contents of each collection, with d- 
rections for culture, will be found in our New Descrivnys 
Cuitvurat Catatocue, which will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of two three-cent stamps. Address 

mh2t B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Masa, 




















BOOKSELLERS, FANCY GOODS DEALERS 
P and the Public, will please remember that there is no 
other Gift which compares with the CRAIG Mik 
CROSCOPE and MOUNTED OBJECTS, 
being an — source of amusement and instrue 
tion. Over 200 dozen Microscopes and 700 dozen o> 
jects have been sold within a year by the Boston 
Agent alone. This Microscope, in brass, is mailed, 
postage paid, for $2.25; or with six beautiful moant- 
ed objects for $3; or with twenty-four objects for %, 
“Min hard rubber, for 50 cents in addition to the above 
= prices. A liberal discount to the trade. Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, New York. 


Blood Stock for Sale 


WINTHROP W. CHENERY, 
Highland Stock Farm, Belmont, Mass 
Office, 196 State-street, Boston, Mass, 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING HORSES, DUTCH 
CATTLE, TEXEL SHEEP, ANGORA (SHAWL) 
GOATS, IMPROVED SWINE, &c., &o. 

All inquiries promptly answered. febst 


NEW SEED CATALOCUE. 

UR SEED CATALOGUE for 1864, containing, in addition to 

the old, a list of all the new varieties and novelties of the 
season, both of home and foreign production, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. It contains many practical hints in regard to the culti- 
vation of both flowers and vegetables, making it a valuable Hand- 
Book to every lover ef the garden. Address 

mh3t McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION 
NEW EDITION of the above work, published the present 
(1868) year, with new illustrations, large size, on wood, 


je'63-1y 














address upon receipt of Frrry Cents. Prices for larger quantities | may be had by remitting to the subscriber #1.50, the aH a 
will be given upon application. Address including postage, Address Cc. N. BEME 
mhst McELWAILN BROS., Springfield, Mass. feb&ap Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
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A Valuable Agricultural Library. 
NEARLY TWO THOUSAND PAGES, 


Over Five Hundred Engravings. 
THE GENESEE FARMER 





I Jnited States. Each volume contains 384 royal octavo 
pages. pandsomely illustrated with engravings, arfd filled with 
matter of interest to every farmer, fruit-grower and horticul- 
a oe set of the last five volumes of the Genrser Farmer 
for the years 1858-9, 1860, °61, °62 and °63, substantially bound, 
with a complete index, will be sent by express, prepaid, for $5.00. 
The volume for 1863 is now ready, and will be sent by mail pre- 
for $1.25; or the whole set of six volumes, (1553-9, 1560, "61, 
» and °63,) will be sent together by express, prepaid, for $6.00. 
‘Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. ¥. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL 


AND 


Horticultural Directory 


§ a little book of 120 pages, published at the commencement 
of each year by the Editor of the Genesee Farmer. It was 
started in 1856, and anew volume, containing entirely new mat- 
ter, has been published each year. The complete set of eight 
numbers, (1856, “57, 58, “59, "60, "61, "62 and °63,) handsomely 
bound,in two volumes, will be sent to any address, prepaid by 
mail, on receipt of $2.50. 
The six volumes of the Geneser Farmer, (for the years 1858, 
59, 60, °61, "62 and °63,) and the complete set of the Rura 
AyxvaL, handsomely bound, will be sent together by express for 


$5.00. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
ADIRONDAC CRAPE FOR SALE. 








9 years old, very strong, No. 1,............0Teeseee $5 00 
2° do. strong, oe 4 00 
1 do. very strong. No. 1,..... 2 .csecccseccees 8 00 

do. strong, i Giccccccccesécdeoscoss 2 00 


1 
All cut back to 3 to 4 eyes, 

A discount of 20 per cent. to dealers on bills of $50 and over. 
The above prices and terms of discount, will be strictly ad- 
hered to. 

No rxrerior vines will be sent out by me. Purchasers can 
rely on the quality of my vines being unsurpassed. 

Will be forwarded in sealed boxes by express. No charge for 
boxes. Or small orders will be securely packed and sent by mail, 
prepaid, when so ordered. 

e two great Grape Exhibitions held last autumn at New York 
and Cleveland, awarded to the Adirondac THE PRIZE FOR THE 


BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF ANY KIND, 
Quality to Rule. 


* me discovery and introduction of the Adirondac Grape is an 
event of the highest importance to fruit growers, and the greatest 
advance yet attained by native grapes. Its peculiarities are ex- 
treme earliness, large berries and clusters, tender and thin skin, 
melting without any pereeptible pulp, and of the most delicious 
and delicate flavor, reminding one of that splendid but hot-house 
grape, the “ Black Hamburgh.” Address 
JOHN W. BAILEY, 
mh2t Plattsburgh, Clinton county, N. Y. 


EVERCREENS. 
ROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Va Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y., have the Larcest stock of Hardy Ever- 
green Trees in this country for sale at Low Rates in the Spring 
of 1 . 





They have sizes sufficiently large to produce an immediate 

effect, which have been transplanted too to four times; also 
an immense stock of Medium-sized Plants, 
* NurseryMen are particularly desired to inform themselves of 
their stock of sMALLER sizes from 6 to 12 inches high up to 2 
feet, once to twice transplanted, and suitable for transplanting 
again into nursery rows. 

Their stock mainly consists of White and Hemlock Spruce, 
and Norway Spruce, Firs, English Junipers, Red Cedar, Bal- 
tam Firs, Austrian and Scotch Pines, American and Siberian 
Arbor Vite, etc. Different sizes of each kind. 

CataLogurs containing Prices for the same offered in 
quantities, per dozen and per thousand sent on request. 
ddress FROST & CO., 
Rochester, N, Y. 





feb3t 
1 OR MORE may be made by any local nt selling 
0 the OPORTO Grape Vines. The wine receiv- 
three first premiums, For Agent-terms address 
febst E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 


nblished in one of the best wheat and fruit regions of the |* 


"| room and will sell. Address 


Lumber, and Log Book. 
SCRIBNER’S 


READY RECKONER. 


The most full and complete book ever published for 


Ship Builders, Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants and 
MECHANICS, 


Being a correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, Cubi- 
ca] Contents of Square and Round Timber, Saw-Logs, 
Wood, &c.; comprised in a number Of tables, to 

which are added . 


TABLES OF WAGES BY THE MONTH, 
Board or Rent by the Week or Day, Interest Tables, &e. 


Scarcely is it possible to add to the recommendations of the 
above book more than to give its title page. Every one engaged 
in buying, selling, measuring or inspecting lumber of any kind, 
will at once appreciate a work of this kind, 

If you are dealing in lumber of any kind, wood, or casting up 
wages whereby by hasty calculations you are likely to make mis- 
takes, the price is nothing in comparison to the value of the book. 

No book of its kind has ever had so extengive sale as this — 
Ge" Over Three hundred Thonsand Copies Have been sold, and 
the demand@pis constant and steady all over the United States 
Canada, California, &c. 

In all new and lumber countries, the book will be found very 
convenient, as it comprises much that is useful to the farmer, 
mechanic and business man. 

ORDERS SOLICITED 
From Agents, Booksellers and others, to whom a liberal discount 
will be made. §2987" Price, 25 Cents. Five copies sent for one 
dollar, postage paid. The books can be had of booksellers gene- 
rally throughout the United States. Book agents will find this a 
very profitable and saleable work to carry. It takes up but little 
GEO. W. FISHE 
mh2t Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


Vick’s Hlustrated Catalogue of Seeds 


AND 


Guide to the Flower Garden for 1864, 


M* NEW CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE is now 
Bis published and ready to send out. It contains accurate 
descriptions of the leading Floral Treasures of the world, with 
FULL and plain directions for SOWING SEED, TRANSPLANT- 
ING and GENERAL CULTURE. Also, a list of ice Seeds 
for the VEGETABLE GARDEN, with necessary instructions for 
Planting and Culture, - 

My New Cararoeve and Frorar Guipe is a beautiful work 
of fifty large pages, illustrated with twenty-jive fine engraving 
and one splendid Cotorep PLats of the Double Zinnia. It will 
be sent, postage paid, to all who orey inclosing ten cents, 

Address feb JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHEESE VATS FOR FACTORIES, 
Roe’s Patent with Cooper's Improvement. 


her VATS having been in extensive use in New York, 
Ohio and Vermont, for the t five years, and having been 
fully tested in —_— from 100 to 700 Cows in Jefferson and 
Oneida Counties*the past season, we have no hesitation in saying 
that they are equally well adapted to Fuctories as ordinary 
dairi 

















8. 
They are the only Vat offered to the — in which you can 
heat evenly, and control the heat instantly, and at pleasure. 
We refer to over Fifteen Hundred I men, now using them 
in New York and Vermont. Manufactured exclusively b 
H. & E. COOPER, Watertown, N. ¥. 
N. B.—They are the best made and cheapest Vat in * — 
et. leb4t 





CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 

T WHOLESALE.—I offer for sale 75,000 very choice three 

and four year old Apple Trees, comprising all the desirable 

and popular varieties of summer and winter fruit. Also, a mod- 
erate quantity of Cherry and Peach Trees, Currants, &c., all of 
which I offer to dealers and growers of n stock at the 
lowest market prices. For Catalogues and further particulars 
address ’ G. C. BUELL, 
gnee of J. O. Bloss & Co.,) Rochester, N. Y. 


PREMIUM WINE. 
E OPORTO WINE was awarded the highest premium at 


the New York State Fair, 1868. The OPORTO is hardy 
every where, and bears abundant crops. Two and three-year 








strong vines, $2 to $4 per doz. Acents Wantep. Address 
eb , . WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 
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A weGtectep Coven, Cotp, AN IRRITATED OR 
Sore Turoat, if allowed to progress, results 
in serious Pulmonary Bronchial and Asthmatic 
Diseases, oftentimes incurable. Brown's 
BroncuiaL Trocues reach directly the af- 
fected parts, and give almost immediate re- 
lief? For Beoncurris, Astuma, CATARRH, and 
Consumptive Coveus, the Troches are useful. 
Pusiio Speakers and Singers should have 
the Troches to clear and strengthen the 
Voice. Mitrrary Orricers and SOLDIERS who 
overtax the voice and are exposed to sudden 
changes, should use them. btain only the 

enuine. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” hav- 

g proved their efficacy by a test of many 

ears, are highly recommended and prescribed 
by _ Physicians ont Surgeons in the Army, and have received 
, testimonials from many eminent men. 

Sold by all Druggist and Dealers in Medicine in the United 
States and most Foreign Countries at 25 cents per box, mh3t 


‘“°BULLARD’S IMPROVED 
PATENT HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 


E subscriber having purchased the exelusive right for man- 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
now proposes ish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 
which must ne@ggsarily be limited the comjng jor owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining good and competent mec cs, 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these t Ia- 
bor-saving machines will please send in bie rit early to be 
recorded in turn. “First come, first seryed.” ddress 
SILAS 0. HERRING, New York. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent by mail to those 
who request them, ap’64-ly 


Shorthorns for Sale. 


E BULL HOTSPUR 4090 A. H. B. by Duke of Gloster 
(11,882) dam Daphue (imported) by Harroll eat rich 
—_ — 5 iS Als, . ¥ Ee! ty =— 
and five ALVES, mos ur, and a few 
HEIFERS. .. or 
lication. 


Gee" Catalogues sent on a 
aptf TL HARBISON, Morley, 8t. Lawrence co., N. Y. 


, CARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 
M* CATALOGUE, embracing over Two Hunprep varieties 
of Fresh and Pure Garden Sonia, (mene hich are of 

own raising,) is now ready, and wil fo tis, to 
=. My @ contains many new and choice 
vegetables not usnally found in seed catalogues, 

the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, and other choice vegetables, I invite the pat- 
ronage of the public, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

ap2t lehead, Mass, 
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sider to be the finest ever sent ont, It contains ten packages of 
—— og of the following kinds, viz’: 
aut’s New Peony, Peony Perfection, Giant Em regal 
que Pompone, German Quilled, Ranunculus, Hedge > ia 
Reid's Improved, La Superba, and the beautiful 
new Aster Splendens, 
No one who delights to grow fine flowors should fail to send fer 
one of these packages. Price $1. 


}BALSAMS, 12 finest prize Balsams,................0..0... 

GERMAN STOCKS, 12 superb new varieties, Ten-week 
. DOTS? BOW TING, 90:0 nicninsoes ccccasseds 1 

8 beautiful new varieties, perpetual 

Jarge flowering,.........0s+.sseesses. 


12 select prize varieties Hollyhocks, English, from Downie, 
ne and Laing’s celebrated collection saved from prize 
IONS «ko cancd eno cwouedcn ns abitpec deeesiiccas consdiss 
10 finest varicties Marigold, .........c0ccecccecccceccccces : 
6 newest varieties Marvel of Peru,.............eseeeeces 
5 select varieties Nemophila,,.............cecccecceccecs 
12 distinct varieues Ornamental Grass,,, 
distinet varieties Ornamental Gourds, 
8 beautiful varieties Phlox Drummondii, 
5 finest varieties Petunias,........... 
12 splendid varieties pinks, Carnatio 
12 splendid varieties pinks, Picotee, 
8 distinct varieties Portulacas,. . 
8 nest variotios sweet Peas,..............cecececccceees 
6 splendid varieties Scabioso, large flowered,.............. 
6 extra fine varieties Snapd Mcsharees checccocceesshes 
12 selected varicties Salpigiossis,..............ccscececcees 
12 superb varieties Walltiower, double, 
8 superb new varieties Cockscombs,...........0+sseseeeee 
9 finest varietios Calliopsis,.........ccccsecccececcsecsees 
6 selected varieties Climbing Plants,..............0ses+- 
20 selected varieties Climbing Plants, including newest,.... 
8 distinet varieties Delphinium,................seeecceees 
18 finest varieties Delphinium Chinensis, ................, 
Also, 1,000 kinds in packages at from 5 to 25 cents each, 


WHITE JAPANESE MELON.—This is the finest flavored 
thin-skinned Musk Melon yet introduced. The seed is from 
= No lover of fine fruit should fail to try this variety. 

BOs cccccccccccecccsvccccceccesesowecceccesecesece 


3 centa, 

During the past two years our collections of Flow by 
mail have been sent to almost every State in the Un 80 
far as we have learned, have given univorsal satisfaction; and it 
is our earnest endeavor to make these collections not only second 
to none, but to make them superior to those sent from any other 


50 








Ts 


bo PD 
Seasagzecessasexed 


estab. ent in the country. 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS, 

Persons sending 

© Sete Sees Sree @h eateingne pubemnemnianting @.-.. Sha 
$+ . . - 2a 
4° ee * * wee £3 
_— +e. - + encos aD 
» ° - © eel 18 0 


N. B.—Particular attention should be paid to giving Tae AD- 

press, Town, County and State rm rut. Catalogues will 

sent to ali applicants upon receipt of a three cent stamp 
Address J. WESLEY JO 

aplt Chatham Four Corners, Col, Co., N. Xs 


















